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Most of us are firm in the belief that life 
should be good for us and for other men 
as well. We hold, in consequence, that 
human undertakings, educational and 
other, have worth in proportion as they 
make for the good of men. Judgements 
differ as to what, in this direction or that, 
counts to make life good; but the principle 
that any undertaking must find its ethical 

and ultimate—jusitfication in its effect 
to help men live as they ought to live, has 
a well nigh universal acceptance. 

A life that is good by any standard de- 
pends upon these factors: (1) The man 
who live’ it; (2) the social medium in which 
he lives; (3) the material environment that 
conditions his living. There may be—and 
are—wide differences in judgment and 
opinion as to the relative importance of 
these factors; but that each of them has 
some effect to determine what life can be 
for any man is past dispute. Whatever 
undertaking, therefore, makes for good in 
the individual man, for good in the order 
of collective living among men or for good 
in the material influences that bear upon 
men’s lives, has value, and a justification 
according to its value. 

In the long view, at least, and by any 
chosen measure of worth, education can 
help to make life good. It ean help, much 
or little, in this way and that, to make men 
zood, to make the forms of society good, to 
make the conditions and resources of mate- 
rial environment good. The statement is 
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unlikely to be questioned, but the grounds 
that support it may be briefly suggested. 

1. What a man is at any moment he has 
become in large part through learning. 
What he does is mainly what he has learned 
to do; what he understands is mainly what 
he has learned to understand: what he 
enjoys or dislikes, loves or hates, is mainly 
what he has learned to enjoy or dislike, 
love or hate. All his beliefs and ideals are 
acquired. Education, therefore, can help 
any man toward becoming what he ought 
to become for the sake of a good life. 

2. Every form and system of society, 
every convention, law, institution and or- 
ranization, is man-made. Men create and 
maintain their society in every detail by 
what they do together and in relation with 
one another. What they do together and 
in relation with one another they have, for 
the most part, learned to do. Their socie- 
ties are not, like the ‘ 
and bees, mere products of ‘‘instinet.’’ A 
‘liking for company,’’ a thirst for ‘‘recog- 


‘societies’’ of ants 


“e 


nition and approval,’’ the ‘‘pull of sex,’’ 
the ‘‘maternal instinet”’ and similar ‘‘ten- 
dencies’’ held by some to be ‘‘original’’ to 
the nature of man, supply, perhaps, the 
foundations for society. But the social be- 
havior of individuals that produces inter- 
course and cooperation, the living and 
working together which is society—that is 
learned behavior. Clearly, then, education 
ean help men to build and maintain the 
forms of their intercourse and cooperation 
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in ways significant to good living. Society 
can be made good for men through the edu- 
cation of men. 

3. Over widely effective areas men have 
re-formed the world of nature to their re- 
quirements. The material utilities and ap- 
purtenances of life under civilization, In all 
their multitudinous and varied detail, owe 
their They 


have been made, too, in far the greater part, 


forms to the doings of men. 
by acts that men have learned to perform, 
not by acts of ‘‘instinet’’ or ‘inspiration. ”’ 
It follows that men can be guided in learn- 


ing to construct what is good, to conserve 


what is good in the realm of material 
things. 
Promotion of the good, by whatever 


standard, proceeds in two ways: by way of 
improvement, or change for the better; by 
conservation or prevention of 


Edueation for the 


way of 
change for the worse. 
sake of good in life has thus a dual fune- 
tion, to improve and to conserve. But what 
education should produce in the name of 
should save in the 


Improvement, what it 


name of conservation—that is not always 


so clear. To produce or to conserve what 


is surely good calls for knowledge of what 


a knowledge that in terms of any 


IS eood 


final and unalterable truth no man, per- 


The that 
those who undertake to edueate themselves 


haps, has ever attained. best 
or others ean do is to seek the good, as they 
see it, in the heht of the clearest conviction 
of truth that human experience makes pos- 
sible for them. 

One widely persistent conviction of men 
is this: that the hfe of any man is good 
so far as it is a happy and a useful life. 
The multitude take happiness to be the ulti- 
mate measure of human welfare, and they 
judge that 
Any act of a man, any form of society, any 


usefulness against measure. 
physical thing, process or event is, as they 
useful in just the degree that it 
serves to promote the happiness of men. 


see lt, 


Philosophers often, however, are not so cer- 
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tain as are those less given to thinking tha; 
Not a few of them 
deny to happiness—in the popular concep- 


happiness comes first. 


tion of it, at any rate—any validity as a 
measure of worth. They do, nevertheless. 
maintain in general a clear conviction that 
usefulness is one measure proper to deter. 
mine the worth of life. The useful they, 
like the rest of us, hold to be ‘‘that which 
produces good, or has the power to produce 
The value of a useful act, a usefy! 
society or form of society, a useful thing, 


9? 
rood. 


condition or resource is, therefore, not its 
Whatever js 


good for something good is good ; that is the 


own, but a borrowed value. 


ethical principle, so far as usefulness is con- 
cerned. 

Most common folk, let it be said again, 
and some philosophers too, take happiness 
as the measure of the useful in life. They 
set happiness in the long view above happi- 
ness of the moment, the happiness of many 
above the happiness of a few, the happiness 
They 
are wont, also, to identify happiness wit! 


of a few above the happiness of one. 


satisfaction, contentment, pleasure 


From these premises it follows that men are 


ease, 


good men as they act effectively to satisfy 
the wants of their fellows and their own; 
that any society is good so far as it is effec- 
tive to provide satisfaction, or the means ol 
satisfaction, to those whose lives it engages 
or affects; that the world of things is good 
so far as the conditions it imposes and the 
resources it offers enable men to find the 
happiness that goes with wants fulfilled. 
The conception that the good life is the 
satisfying life dominates the beliefs of ‘*the 
powers that be’’ in a world or ‘‘ progress 
under science.’’? But in the history o! 
thought, as in ethical theory and religious 
doctrine even to-day, it does not dominate 
Many thoughtful men still hold, as most of 
their kind have held throughout the course 
of history, that the final measure of worth 
in life is its inward meaning. The spiritual 
man is the conscious man, the man who 
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-es in thinking, feeling, willing, in aware- 


ness of the world and of himself. Meaning 


4 


largely commensurate with the vigor and 


pe of econseious life. It is the fruit, in 


major part, of active interests and the seek- 


ne of ends; in short, of self-determined 


endeavor. Easy acquiescence and passive 


perceptions may extend the seope of con- 
scious life thinly and in the fringes as it 
were, but they yield at best small fruit of 
meaning. In this view, then, life is good 
‘ry much in the degree that it is free, pur- 


poseful, active, venturesome. 

The logie of the conception does not deny 
the value of suecesses; but it assigns to 
them aeeessory and instrumental values 
only. 

1. Success achieved does carry meaning 
in many an instance. The gaining of an 
end through effort directed by purpose to 
achieve the end yields always some satis- 
faction. This satisfaction, so far as the sue- 
cessful man ‘‘feels’’ it, enters his conscious 
life with meaning. But this meaning is 
rather accessory than central to the venture 
The chief part 
of meaning in the venture comes from the 
purposed effort to gain the end sought and 


iS by 


of which it is the outeome. 


no means dependent on success. 
very man active of a purpose to succeed 
in this or that meets now and again with 
failure. But his venture is not robbed of 
meaning by his failure. Not always is its 
meaning less, but sometimes more, than if 
le gains his end. Suecess caps a venture 
with satisfaction felt ; but success is not the 
well-spring of meaning in the venture. 

2. Conscious success is a factor essential 
to sustained development in any large area 
To follow far ‘‘a 
line of inquiry,’’ to pursue for long a sub- 
stantial interest, to plan and earry through 
successive and expanding ventures in ‘‘the 
same field of endeavor,’? a man must suc- 
ceed here and there, at least, and feel some 


satisfaction in his suecess. 


of human experience. 


Otherwise, soon 
or late, he will ‘‘lose interest,’’ abandon his 
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purposes, ‘‘quit trying.’’ As that happens, 
he falls short of realizing the possible mean- 
that effort might 
yielded. Failure too often repeated beats 


ing continued have 


down the will at length. Continuing de- 
feat deadens the spirit and with it the 
growth of meaning in life. 

3. Adjustments of one sort or another 
must be made often, if not indeed always, 
as preliminary to meaningful ventures, or 
as conditions to pursuit of them. These 
adjustments must be made, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously for unless they 
are made the following of interests and the 
pursuit of ends become impossible or re- 


Most 


certain adjustments in the line of bodily 


stricted. obvious among them are 
well-being variously essential to the main- 
tenance of life itself. A man must eat, for 


example; eat enough and digest it well 
enough to sustain the functioning of his 
bodily organs. He must sleep to recuper 
ate his energies. He must, in most inhab- 
ited parts of the earth at any rate, wear 
clothing, and make use from time to time 
of shelter, in order to satisfy his needs for 
warmth and protection. If he fails in such 
adjustments he will cease before long to 
live either meaningfully or otherwise. By 
the same token, successful adjustments in 
line with the requirements of health are 
important to the full realization of spiritual 
well-being. Except as brain and nerves 
and muscles, the whole network of inter- 
dependent bodily organs, are ‘‘fit,’’ the 
effortful 


which yields chiefly the meaning of life, is 


purposing, venturing, seeking, 
Such adjustments are variously 


further 


restricted. 
prerequisite to the advance of 
meaning in life. 

4. (And similarly.) 
cessful adjustments not essential to sur- 
vival or to physical health that, neverthe- 
produce affecting the 
growth of meaning. Such are exemplified 


There are, too, sue- 


less, conditions 
by certain conformities with convention or 


law in society. The man, for instance, who 
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fails in mastery of the customary forms of 
speech and written language of his people 
limits his intercourse with them and shuts 
himself off from many a venture that might 
vield meaning. The man who fails to con- 
form with established law incurs a penalty 
which, in one degree or another, prevents 
or hinders his pursuit of meaningful ven- 
tures. 

A life that 
meaning may be called happy; but happy 
rather because it goes forward as it ought 


is good by the measure of 


to go than because it is rich in satisfactions ; 
for purposeful seeking and self-determined 
endeavor have their source in lack of satis- 
faction with ‘‘things as they are.’’ A mean- 
/ineful life fulfilment of 


wants—a _ large 


requires some 


fulfilment in some eases, 
but requires of first necessity a 


It ean not be 


perhaps 
sound leaven of discontent. 
a life without difficulties, or even, it may 
be, without disappointment, pain and grief. 
One whose wants were all fulfilled—one 
completely successful by the measure of 
satisfaction—would be, in this view, spiri- 
tually quite dead, and not, in the true sense, 
happy at all. 

The two views agree in this: That life 
They differ, 
however, as to the measures by which the 
In the first 


view, the useful is to be judged good by its 


must be useful to be good. 
useful is to be judged good. 


service to forward successful adjustment. 
In the second, the useful is to be judged 
good by its service to advance the inward 
meaning of life. 

The two views agree again in this: That 
life ean not be good without satisfaction 
in it. They differ as to the standards by 
which satisfaction is to be judged good. In 
the first, satisfaction is good of itself. Any 
particular successful adjustment is good in 
its own right and has no borrowed value 
except such as may come from its service 
to forward other and further satisfactions. 
In the second, a want fulfilled has value 
only so far as it carries meaning or opens 
the door to meaningful experience. 
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The two conceptions may appear at first 
elance to be significant in their similarities 
rather than in their differences. 
the world changes willy-nilly for every 
man, and because he, ‘‘the man-organism,’’ 
changes, too, by way of maturity, lapse and 
learning, no one, however successful in this 


Because 


or that for the moment, can long maintain 
a fully satisfying adjustment. In ‘‘keep- 
ing up’’ with changing requirements he is 
bound to meet difficulties which, as faced, 
vive rise to discontent. From discontent 
comes ‘‘the drive to effort’’; it furnishes 
the grounds of purpose, and hence gives 
both motive and direction to the seeking of 
ends. If meaning derives from self-deter- 
mined endeavor, then meaning follows the 
ongoing process of adjustment much as the 
Value the 


wake or not, yet there it is as long as thie 


ship’s wake follows the ship. 


ship drives on. 

Analogy and conelusion earry conviction 
hardly more in this ease than in any other 
resting upon the assumption that the nature 
and worth of life are fully revealed by look- 
ing at it from ‘‘the objective standpoint’’ 
only. ‘To some, at any rate, it seems clear 
that differences in the two conceptions have 
a profound significance for the conduct of 
human affairs. Consider briefly, for ex- 
ample, the question: What kind of society 
should prevail in the world? 

The question has a sufficient practical 
importance to have divided the peoples of 
the world into warring camps. They have 
been divided upon the issues of difference 
in ‘‘social philosophy.’’ One group main- 
tains that an order of collective living— 
political, economic, cultural—which is like 
that to be found in an efficient army is a 
first essential to ‘‘the progress of civiliza- 
tion’’; the other, that a society ordered 
only with reference to freedom for all men 
is the mode of collective living proper to a 
true eivilization. 

Every social philosophy that deserves the 
name has its foundations in an ethical phi- 
losophy, in some basic conception of life’s 
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nes. When two social philosophies rest 
n the same foundation, opposition be- 
en them can not be fundamental; for 
y differ as to means only, not ends. If 
tisfaetion of wants, for instance, be the 
- and final measure of good in life, then 
order of society is the better which 
vorks’’ the better to enable men to satisfy 
r wants in full. Conflict between those 
o support an authoritarian society and 
se who support a free society reduces to 
a conflict over means, not over ends in 
iman good. 
Many men on both sides view the present 
conflict in that light. But in that lieht 
ument for a free society comes off 
poorly. Since the range of a man’s wants 
in be ‘‘kept down’’ by restricting his free- 
dom: since his wants, thus limited, ean be 
filled in large part by the doings of others 
than himself; it follows that an authori- 
tarian society may very efficiently provide 
r the the 
under the management of the few. 


wants of many regimented 
By as- 
signing to every man status and duties such 
that he may require of others relatively few 
but very definite services, and such that he 
luay serve in a few well defined ways their 
ilso. limited demands, an authoritarian 
society may well provide security, ease, con- 
tentment closely commensurate with the 
horse 


wants of a people. A man, like a 


well domesticated, well cared for and not 


overworked, may be ‘‘happy’’ in this sense. 


b 


History, which ‘‘has no logie,’’ does not 


refute the argument, either. Even serfs 
and chattel slaves have not lived, always 
and all of them, miserably. Only as those 
made serfs and slaves have been ‘‘unfit’’ to 
become serfs and slaves, or under abuse of 
power, has life thus subject to authority 
unfit to become a 
slave is one whose wants are of a kind not 


to be 


miserable. One 
satisfied by a life of subjection; and 
this, in the long view, could never be under 
a proper and competently administered 
authoritarian ‘‘program.’’? A man ‘‘caught 
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‘ 


early enough’’ can be ‘‘eonditioned’’ to ae- 


cept gladly the voke of his subjection. 
Nor, under the 


power be abused; for the few who rule the 


authoritarian ideal, ean 
many for the good of all must be those who 
are fit the 
the just, authentic custodians of the right. 


to rule—the strong, able and 


Freedom, in contrast with subjection, 
permits expansion of wants, and so makes 
difficult the 


Freedom allows choice of ends and of means 


satisfaction of all of them. 


also. It makes, in consequence, for mis- 
takes and failures and dissatisfactions very 
the 
measure that a society is free, therefore, 


‘*faets’’ 


mueh in proportion to its scope. In 
it loses in efficiency. Citation of 
to prove the contrary is unavailing. No 
rreat people of modern times has lived 


under full authoritarian dispensation, in 


times of peace, at least. No fully free 
society, inelusive of large numbers, has 
ever existed. If ‘‘the democracies’? can 


show a superior material prosperity, as 
some maintain, that proves nothing. To 
wit: a ‘‘high standard of livine’’ can not 


be proved by the wealth of material goods 
available to a people. Among a ‘‘ wealthy 
people’’ having multitudinous and increas- 
ing wants, many may remain unsatisfied. 
Among a people less wealthy, but having 
fewer and more stable wants, the propor- 
tion of those satisfied may be greater, and 
F ’ correspond 


the true ‘‘standard of living’ 


ingly higher. Again, the accumulation of 
‘‘wealth,’? which is the boast of certain 
‘*demoeracies,’’ is largely the result of the 
adoption of an authoritarian order in the 


organization of industry. Mass produe- 


tion, ‘‘big business,’’ even in free and rich 


America is organized after the pattern of 
an army, with authority in the hands of 
the few and freedom denied to the many. 
Argument for ‘‘the democratic principle’’ 
finds hard sledding, if efficiency in provid- 
ing for the wants of a people be the mea- 
sure of worth in a society. 

When, starts from 


however, argument 
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the premise that wealth of meaning in life, 
not wealth of satisfactions, is the first mea- 
sure of its worth, the easy eoing is reversed. 
The justification for any order of society 
appears in its usefulness to promote the 
erowth of meaning in life among the people 
who live under it. 

Whatever the practical defects of ‘‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people,’? such government aims, in 
ideal, at an order of society under which 
every man shall find freedom to discover 
interests, to form purposes, to choose ends 
and to follow ventures just so far as he 
will and can do so consistently with equal 
freedom for his fellows. Because the self- 
determination which a free society permits 
supplies the chief opportunity and re- 
source of every man for full realization of 
meaning in living. 

In contrast, the authoritarian principle 
points in ideal to a social order under 
which every man, properly assigned to his 
part in ‘‘the corporate state’’ shall live to 
serve through frictionless functioning in 
that part, the smooth and powerful fune- 
tioning of the whole, and so fulfil the 
wants of all. So long, of course, as the 
ideal is unattained, meaning not passive 
but active must enter the lives of some, if 
not certainly of all; because complete elimi- 
nation of friction is not possible in any 
machine or ‘‘organism,’’ social or other. 
With friction, naturally, come difficulties ; 
with difficulties, the need for directed effort 

so that some men must be for the moment 
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‘*free,’’ as it were, to form purposes, devise 
means and so direct the doings of others 
if not of themselves also. Those, too, with 
purposes borrowed or imposed may, like 
Plato’s slave, live not blindly altogether. 
But with progress toward the ideal, both 
freedom and its image must diminish. As 
they do so, life will become better and bet 
ter. The satisfying adjustment of the in- 
dividual will blend more and more easily 
with the successful adjustment of the state 
to its own, if somewhat mysterious and 
superhuman, requirements. The lives of 
all will merge as the life of ‘‘the state’ 
onflowing in a tide of satisfaction. That 
tide, to be sure, may bear but little salt of 
meaning yet, rising, it floods the world of 
men with happiness. 

This, perhaps, is enough to show that dif- 
ferences in the conception of life values do 
have a profound significance for the con- 
duet of human affairs. It may be enough 
to suggest more specifically that educational 
enterprise under democratie auspices should 
serve, above all things, to promote the spiri- 
tual development of men. The democratic 
educator should play his part to make life 
among his people meaningful, satisfying, 
useful. He will put meaning first, but he 
will discount the satisfying and the useful 
only as they lack significance to forward in 
some way the growth of meaning. With 
democracy the educator takes this stand: 
that the spiritual values in human life are 
its primary values, superior in the ultimate 
always to life’s material successes. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


By I. L. KANDEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEVER was there so great a need of under- 
standing and perspective as in these days 
of crisis. Never was there as much need 
of knowledge to combat misunderstanding 


between countries whose future is in the 


balance. This is as true of education as ot 
politics. The American student of educa 
tion, when he thinks of English education, 
ean not get away from that mystery—the 
English ‘‘publie school.’’ To think of 
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Enelish education in terms of the ‘‘publie 
ools’’ is about as aceurate as the En- 
lishman’s pieture of American higher 


lication solely in terms of Harvard, Yale 
| Princeton. Literature and_ history 
rye woven a certain glamor around these 
stitutions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
is disconcerting in these days, as well as 
ising, that the only coneern in eduea- 
nal cireles is the question, What will 
ppen to the ‘‘publie schools’? after the 
var? This question may be pertinent in 
ew of the dominant social and _ political 
mtrol exercised by the products of these 
ls, but it tends to ignore the changes 
ch have been taking place in English 
cation during the twentieth century and 
the accessibility to positions of importance 
the social and politieal life of the country 
ugh the educational system. 

lhe Edueation Committee of the London 
County Council used to publish in its an- 
| reports accounts of the careers of boys 
the 


entary schools to the universities through 


d girls whose progress from ele- 
system of scholarships and maintenance 
rants was unparalleled anywhere else in 
except in France. These ac- 
uints can be matched in the reports of 
the local 
Enevland. It is too often forgotten that the 
nrolments in the publicly aided secondary 

ols, which do not include the ‘‘publie 
from less than 200,000 in 
1913 to about 500,000 to-day, and that of 
hese about 45 per cent. pay no tuition at 


The fact is also 


world 


education authorities in 


ny Ot 


ae 
schools,” rose 


ill or hold special places. 
iznored that of the students enrolled in the 
third have 

me with the help of scholarships from 
public elementary schools. The fact is that 
i silent social revolution has been proceed- 


older universities about 


one 


ng in English edueation sinee 1900... To 
nk of English education in terms of the 
social and political influence of the ‘‘ public 


See Lowndes, G. A. N., Silent Social 


lution.’? 


‘*The 


London, 1937. 
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Ido 


think of 
the eco 
Wall 
Street by graduates of some of our private 


schools’? is as aceurate as to 


American education in terms of 


nomie influence exercised through 
universities. 

The following account, recently issued 
by the British Library of Information, may 
help to put our ideas of the English edu- 


cational system into proper perspective : 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


education an 


The Eduea 


l. Is equality of opportunity in 
deal of the English system? Yes. 
tion Act of 1921 (Section 14) states: 

Adequate provision shall be made in order to se 
cure that children and young persons shall not be 
debarred from receiving the benefits of any form 
of education by which they are capable of profiting 
through inability to pay fees. 

This is an ideal that animates education in Amer 
ica as well. 
there 
ising this ideal? 


” 


2. Are methods of real 


diff: rences in the 
Yes. 


(for example, what the 


Some are differences only 
il name English eall a 


’ ‘ 


‘*publie’’ school is known in America as a ‘‘ pre 


paratory ’’ or ‘“private’’ school), but there is one 
basie difference in educational system: whereas in 
America the high school is superimposed on the 
elementary school, in England the elementary-school 
system runs parallel with the secondary-school sys 
tem for the 11 


junior technical schools, starting at 


to 14-age groups. Similarly the 


12 or 13, run 
parallel for one or two years with the elementary 
schools. 

It must also be remembered that while there is 
no national control of schools in America (support 
ind control being left to the individual states), edu 
cation in England and Wales is under the direct 
and pro 


supervision of the Board of Education 


vision is made in the national budget for aid to 


needy students. Only recently has money been 


allocated for this by the federal govern 


under the NYA 


3: Are fees charged in elementar j 


purpose 
ment scheme. 

All elementary schools (with children from 5 to 14) 
are entirely free. Education is compulsory up to 
14, and the age of 
dance was due to be raised to 

Act of 1936). 


Of the elementary schools in 


comp ilsory atten 


15 o1 


the age of 
September 1, 
1939 (Education 
1935, 71 


provided meals and 87 per cent. provided milk for 


per cent. 


the pupils. In that year, ordinary meals were 
served free to 156,448 children and to 4.90] ehil 
dren who paid for them. The total number of 
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ordinary meals provided was 25,939,470, of which 


more than 98 per cent. were free. The number of 
free-milk meals supplied was 42,183,271. For spe- 
cially needy cases maintenance allowances are given 
to the parents. 

4. Are there different 


schools Ye Ss, 


kinds of 


secondary 


corresponding to the American 


and high schools. The former are 


preparatory ’’ 


known as non-aided schools; the latter are grant 


aide d 


therefore 


that is to say, assisted by public money and 
inexpensive. All secondary schools of the 


r 
mn 


I 
schools have applied for inspection, some have not. 


ant-aided type are inspected regularly by the 


, 
Joard of Education; some of the non-aided 


Statistics for 1937-38 show that among the schools 


inspected by the Board only 12.9 per cent. of boys 


(36,510) attended non-aided schools while 87.1 per 
the state 


(247,389) to schools aided by 


local 


cent, went 


and under the jurisdiction of the education 
authorities. 


5. Tlou 
ondary school? 


can a boy of poor parents enter a sec- 
The local education authorities are 
under a statutory duty to provide a minimum of 
awarded on the 
Th ‘sec 


the nor- 


25 per cent. of ‘‘special places,’’ 


results of competitive examination. carry 


with them remission of whole or part of 


mal fee (depending on the parents’ means) and 


in addition a maintenance allowance. Candidates 


for admission who have previously been under in- 


struction at an elementary school for two or more 
years have first claim on these ‘‘Special Places.’’ 
that 496 


cent. to 50 per 


The returns for 1937-38 show schools 


provided from 25. per cent. of 


‘* Special Places,’’ 161 schools provided from 50 


per cent. to 100 per cent. and 304 provided a full 


LOO per cent. In addition to remission of fees and 


maintenance allowances, traveling allowanees and 
scholarship provisions add materially to the statu- 
tory provisions outlined above. 

6. How can a boy of poor parents go to a uni- 
versity? There are hundreds of scholarships avail- 


able. 
back to 


Many of these are endowed, with some dating 


centuries-old foundations. Others are 
given by particular institutions, such as the Lon- 
companies. Some are state scholarships 


Still others 


don city 


awarded by the Board of Edueation. 


are awards made by local education authorities for 
courses at universities, ineluding post-graduate 


work. 

The total 
and endowed foundations is not exactly known, but, 
Professor F. H. Swift, it 


proximate to about $2,000,000? The 


sum expended annually from private 


according to must ap- 


total sum 


Edueation in 
California 


Finaneing of Grant-aided 


fod 


and Wales,’’ 


2**'The 
England 


Publications in 


University of 


Education, Vol. VIII, 1939, p. 885. 
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expended in the year 1937-38 from publie money 
on aid to students totaled about $5,000,000, 
Besides the forms of aid mentioned above, 
must remember that there are many other scl 
ships available for special purposes—such as 
royal scholarships tenable at the Imperial Colleg 
of Science and Technology and South Kensingt 
art scholarships tenable at the Royal College 
Art. 
7. Is it possible for a boy of poor parents 
to Oxford or Cambridge? Yes. At 
Cambridge in 1934-35, 43.4 per cent. of thy 


Oxford 


dents received some kind of grant or assistia 
the proportion receiving similar assistance in 
provincial universities of England and Wales was 
In the year 1937-38, 437 out of 798 


open entrance scholarships awarded at Oxford and 


45.7 per cent. 


Cambridge were won by pupils at grant-aid 
ondary schools; of the 437, 67.7 per cent. were 

by pupils who paid no fees in these schools and 
65.4 per cent. by pupils who had been previou 
educated in publie elementary schools. As mu 
as $1,500 per 


sum which 


annum may be given to a sing 
student—a would cover all normal ex 


penses, including keep during vacation. 


At the opening of the session 1938-39, 38.6 
cent. of full-time graduating and diploma students 


entering English universities for the first 
eame from elementary schools; in Welsh uni 
ties the corresponding figure was 92 per cent. 
officers of the University Grants Committee si 
in 1935 that 


to-day, including Oxford and Cambridge, there is 


‘Sat the Universities of the count 


a greater opportunity for an intermingli 





classes and of representatives of every sec 
society than could easily be found at any 
corporate or public institution. ’’ 

8. 
Yes. 


nearly half comes from publie funds, contributions 


Are English universities aided by the 
Of the total income of English universit 


from the state being 36 per cent. of the whol 
those from local authorities a further 9 per « 
The total received from students (ineluding 
for tuition, examinations and graduation) total 
only 29.8 per cent. (less than a third) of the whole; 
so that every student of any university—whetle: 
in receipt of an award or not—is in that s 
indirectly assisted either by the state or by 
local authorities. 

9. What is meant by an ‘‘External Degree’ at 
This is a special and inde 


London University? 
unique arrangement whereby needy students may, 
with a minimum of cost, obtain degrees. The Um 
versity of London has an ‘‘Internal’’ departn 
which like other university. Its 
‘<External’’ department awards degrees to I 
dents who submit themselves for examinations 


funetions any 
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they 


students have attended 
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have pursued their 


studies 


regula 


such university colleges as have not si 


r 


riven charters authorizing them to grant 


it many 


have carried on their 


studie 


or under the supervision of a par 


lar 


Th 


ees, 


is means that any 


rrying on his regular career and earn 


Ss 


individual 


salary, prepare himself, without 


for the appropriate external 


3.A., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees ar 


fessor Swift observes :3 


makes comparison of university attendance 


in other 


countries difficult, as does also 


that the work of the higher forms of many 


ind private secondary schools corresponds 


hat of the first years in colleges and collegi 


partments oO 


those of the United States of America. 


f some foreign universities, 


H hat aid ws possible for a boy who wishes lo 


of technical subjects? Th 


divers 


e 


the study 
ses in technical schools are of a very 
ter and the arrangements made for helping 
students aecordingly vary considerably. 
technieal schools, which provide a 


2 or 


years’ course from 13 to 15 or 16, generally have 


irrangements similar to those governing the prae 
tice of secondary schools. Th proportion of 
‘special-place’’ awards is 100 per cent. in about 


if of these institutions. In technieal colleges, 
the students are generally between the ages of 16 
nd 18 or 19; in the main, the assistanee given 
to students is similar to that operative for older 


ipils in secondary schools. 


f theane? } 


ll. Are there any provisions for workers’ edu 
ation? A great many. Considerable effort is 
devoted to the field of adult education. Most of 
the classes are part-time and given in the evenings. 
Besides those organized by the local edueation 
iuthorities (attended by about 14 million’ stu 


f worker are 


dents), educational facilities for t 
provided by the Workers’ Edueational Association 

an institution greatly aided by a vast volume of 
voluntary educational activity. Thousands of 
Workers’ Educational Association members and 
students are now giving publie service in Parlia 
ment, county and borough councils, in various pub 
lie bodies and in the trade-union and cooperative 
movements. In the year 1937-88 the association 
sponsored 3,004 grant-aided classes with 56,712 


students. 


OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


By JOSEPH H. JACKSON 


PAN-PACIFIC PRESS BUREAU, SAN FRANCISCO 


THe contribution of American education 
the building of America is material for 


ecital of epic proportions. 


There is no 


» honorable Who’s Who than the roster 


+ 


ITS leaders. 


The very solidity of our 


ational democracy rests upon the founda- 
i of the institution which we have sym- 
zed, and come to speak of affectionately, 


as 


‘“‘the little red schoolhouse. 


ulpment of the twentieth century is ¢ 
free disposal of our 130,000,000, it is 
‘ause we need that kind, and that many, 
huments to commemorate the spirit of 
en and women who broke ground for the 
oolhouse at the same time that they 


( 


9? 


If ths 


it 


ble structure of yesterday has given 


to buildings of solid masonry, in city, 
wn, and countryside, where every modern 


e ground for their homes. 


7 


( 


} 


pe 


895. 


it 


The American pioneer believed that home 
building and school building were equally 
important in the building of a nation. And 
no brighter page in the history of American 
edueation may be found than the one which 
relates to the founding and development of 
the school system of Hawaii. It is not an 
exaggeration to record that Hawai, U.S.A., 
is a saga of the schoolhouse. 

It is the saga of a stone-age culture that, 
in less than a century, took up the brightest 
robes of modern civilization, wore them 
eracefully, and stepped to the van of 
twentieth-century progress. It recounts 
the astounding leap from grass huts to 
conerete, from the superstitious taboo to 
American law, from the faltering chronicle 
of tradition to the accurate printing of 
events in bound volumes, from the no 


written-language folklore passed on by 
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word of mouth to the text-book, the lecture 
hall and the laboratory ... all in less 
than a century! This is the saga of the 
schoolhouse in Hawaii. 

The saga began a little over a hundred 
years ago, in 1820, to be exact. Two cen- 
turies after the landing in’ Plymouth, 
and under circumstances presenting many 
points of similarity, descendants of those 
first pioneers in the New World made an- 
other landing, some five thousand miles 
west of Plymouth Rock. Similarly, weeks 
of the sea-hardships of those primitive days 
lay behind them. Similarly, they came to 
a strange land where, so far as they knew, 
a hostile people would contest their coming. 
Similarly, too, they came with a determina- 
tion, against all odds, to establish a way of 
life consonant with a treasured love of lib- 
erty, of law and order, and of enlighten- 
ment. And, alone with their determina- 
tion, they brought the essential equipment 
for a beginning . a Bible and a print- 
ing press. 

Almost as dramatic as the pilgrimage is 
a touching ineident which gave it its 
initial impulse. The curtain rises on the 
steps of Yale University. Opukahaia, a 
Hawaiian lad, is weeping there. He is one 
among the few of his countrymen who have 
found their way to New England on Ameri- 
ean trading vessels. He has been living 
for some time with a New Haven family, 
and many times has visited the Yale cam- 
pus. The students, impressed with his 
brightness and desire for learning, have 
undertaken to teach him. And now, far 
from his island home, he is thinking of his 
people, chained to the terror of the ancient 
taboo. With the eruelty of this age-old 
superstition in mind, he is weeping for the 
white man’s education and the right of free 
worship. 

It was here that the Reverend E. W. 
Dwight found Opukahaia, and invited him 
home for questioning. The boy’s recital 
inspired the elergyman to induce the 
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American Board of Commissioners for or. 
eign Missions to establish a school at Corn 
wall, Connecticut, for the trainine 6} 
teachers for this special field. 

Opukahaia, some other Hawaiian youths. 
and a few young New Englanders became 
students in the new school. Soon after. 
Opukahaia, who was making rapid prov. 
ress, died, but his spirit lived on. Shortly 
after the voung Hawalian’s death, a Ver- 
monter, Hiram Bingham, grandfather of 
the Connecticut senator, visited Cornwal] 
He became enthusiastic over the plan for 
carrying Christianity to Hawaii, and trans- 
mitted some of his zeal to an Andover class. 
mate, Asa Thurston. These two, and three 
others, met at a haystack, pledged their 
lives to the task, and, on Oetober 23, 1819 
set sail in the brig Thaddeus from Boston’s 
Long Wharf for the six months’ vovag 
around the Horn. 

With the two leaders went a doctor, a 
farmer, a printer, a mechanic, and a 
‘‘eatechist,’’ and, importantly, each man’s 
wife, equally inspired to undertake the 
hazardous task. These were ‘‘the faculty”’ 
that were to lay the foundation stones of a 
nation’s educational system! On April 4, 
1820, they sailed into Kailua Bay, at the 
‘Big Island’? of Hawaii. 

Imagine the pilgrims’ joy when they 
learned, on their arrival, that the new king, 
who had just been crowned, had already 
abolished the old order! Sybil Bingham 
wrote about it in her diary. <An officer 
and two Hawaiian youths, sent ashore to 
ascertain the state of things, returned with 
the news. Mrs. Bingham wrote: 

With almost breathless impatience to make the 
communication they leap on board and say Tameait- 
maah (Kamehameha) is dead! The government is 
settled in the hands of his son Keehaneeho (Liho- 
liho, i.e., Kamehameha II)—the tabu system 1s no 
more—men and women eat together !—the idol gods 
are burned! How did we listen? What could we 
say? The Lord has gone before us and we wait te 


see what He has for us to do. 


It did not take these pioneer teachers 
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to find out what they had to do. What 

undertaking! Here, they found them- 

ves in the midst of a stone-age eiviliza- 

n. among a people with no written lan- 

e, a people hungry for education, but 

rely innocent of any equipment for 

juiring that 

strange tongue these teachers must them- 

ves learn before they or 
iid take the first step forward! 

well 


education, speaking a 
their pupils 
It was 
4 monumental job, but how these 
sturdy Americans applied themselves to it 
s now history. 

They learned the language. They de- 
sed the twelve-letter alphabet. They set 
about printing books in the new written 
tongue! Starting in a grass shack, they 
built the first the 
Pacific, with planks brought from Boston 
iround the Horn. 

The first printed pages came off the press, 
January 7, 1822. 


Ilawaiian spelling book. 


frame house in mid- 


It was eight pages of an 
They taught the 
king and his chiefs to read and write. Be- 
fore the end of 1824, two thousand people 


had learned to read. A school system was 


already spreading through the islands. 
Edueation had become a mania. Each 
chief selected the best scholars in his 


retinne, sent them to his various lands to 
teach the people, and ordered the people to 
attend. Soon, almost the whole population 
was going to school. Here was a form of 
compulsory edueation antedating compul- 
sory education in California by over three 
quarters of a century. The Stone Age did 
not hesitate on the threshold of its new 
destiny in Hawaii’s saga. 

At first, so eager were the adults for 
learning that the children were crowded 

it. But, by 1832, schools began to open 
lor native boys and girls. Fifteen years 
after the landing of the Thaddeus, in 1835, 
Governor Hoapili of the Island of Maui, 
passed the first compulsory education law 
in the islands affecting children, requiring 
all children four 


over vears of age to 
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attend school. <A year later, July 30, 1836, 
the first English newspaper was published 
in Honolulu. It was ealled The Sandwich 
Island Gazette. 

The work of the pioneer teachers was 
well begun, and rapidly gained momentum. 
An the National 
Magazine, February, 1924, pays the follow- 


article in Geographic 
ing tribute: 

In six years they translated the Bible into the 
Hawaiian language, which they had reduced to writ 
ing; in thirty years they taught the entire nation 


to read and write, so that at one time in the nine 


teenth century it was the boast of the islanders that 
they were the most literate people in the world, 
with the smallest percentage of persons who could 
neither read nor write. 

More significant, however, than the faet 
that these pioneers in education in Hawaii 
translated a Stone-Age culture into a mod- 
ern civilization in three decades, is the fact 
that their whole educational program was 
one of Americanization. It was American 
democracy which they firmly rooted in the 
Islands. Long before Hawaii was annexed 
as a territory of the United States, its eul- 
ture, its language, its development, its laws, 
even its form of government and its ambi- 
tions for the future were cut to the Ameri- 
ean pattern. It must be remembered that 
it had, of its own inspiration, thrown off 
the shackles of Stone-Age monarchy in ex- 
change for a republican form of govern- 
ment, and its very monarchs had aided and 
abetted the first that led to 
astounding evolution! In fact, Hawaii had 


steps this 


become so thoroughly American, before 
1898, that it petitioned to be in name what 
it already was in fact, a part of the Ameri- 
But the for the 


direction of Hawaii’s development from the 


can household. reason 
beginning traces back to the shadow of a 
Connecticut haystack where two American 
youths pledged themselves to become 
Hawaii’s teachers. 

Up to 1841, edueation remained in the 
the and without 


financial aid from the government. But, 


hands of missionaries, 
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in that year, school legislation was passed 
which provided for the organization of the 
common schools and their support by the 
people. This change was significant. It 
meant that, under the guidance of the mis- 
sionaries, the government had become suffi- 
ciently enlightened to assume the respon- 
sibility. It was ready to take over their 
work, and go on. This was done rapidly. 
In 1846, the school department was organ- 
ized, and an American was appointed by 
the crown as minister of public instruction. 

Between 1820 and 1841, several denomi- 
nations had sent missionaries to supplement 
the work of the first arrivals, and the com- 
mon schools were divided into Protestant 
But, by 1854, the 


religious lines were dropped, and the com- 


and Catholic sehools. 
mon schools became the wards of the state. 

Besides the where 
Hawaiian teachers taught in the Hawaiian 


common schools, 


several ‘‘seleet’’ 


For instance, 


language, there were 


erade. 
there was one for the young chiefs that 
Then, 


there were the Oahu Charity Schools, sup- 


schools of higher 


was supported by the government. 


ported by the foreign residents of Hono- 
There were boarding schools, such as 
Lahainaluna Hilo 
School, Punahou School, under the diree- 
the 
other boarding schools conducted by the 


lulu. 
Seminary, soarding 


tion of Protestant missionaries, and 


Catholics. These ‘‘seleet’’ schools, too, the 
government aimed at taking over as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Now, certain notable factors character- 
In the first 


In the seeond 


ized these ‘‘seleet’’ schools. 
place, English was taught. 

place, there was a growing demand for 
In 1849, they numbered 13, with 
In 1874, there were 46, with 
As in the beginning, 
edueation in Hawaii followed the Island 
pattern, namely, from the top down. The 
people their leaders. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that, as early 
as 1854, a special law was passed ‘‘for the 


them. 
500 pupils. 
over 2,000 pupils! 


followed 
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encouragement and support of Enelish 
schools for Hawaiian youths,’’ nor that, by 
1874, nearly a fourth of all the schoo) 
children in the kingdom were studying 
English! 

In fact, so phenomenal was the develup- 


ment of some of these ‘‘seleet’’ schools tha 


— 


their reputation traveled far beyond Islan 
borders. As early as the Gold Rush days 
of California, the Punahou Sehool, for in- 
stance, was receiving the children of forty- 
And 
this famous school is typical of others that, 
to-day, still hold high place in the educa- 
tional system of the Islands. 

Bear in mind that the first minister of 


niners to complete their education! 


education was an American, appointed by 
the crown, and was an honored member of 
the cabinet. It indicates the importance 
attached to education, from the beginning, 
by the rulers of Hawaii. By 1896, a board 
of six commissioners was added to the min- 
istry. By that time, the rise in the stand- 
ards of instruction had long been consis- 
tent, as had also compulsory attendance of 
all children. For example, the census of 
1890 showed the school attendance to be 
nearly equal to the total child population 
of the Islands! Thus, before annexation 
put the control of education directly under 
American law, it was American in all re- 
spects. All instruction was in English, and 
American methods and techniques were the 
rule of the classroom. The Minister of 
Edueation was justified in his declared 
ambition that the people of Hawaii should 
keep up to American standards in the de- 
velopment of their educational program. 
Exactly what the Minister of Education 
prophesied before annexation has taken 
place since. At the time of annexation, 
there were 15,000 children enrolled in 
Hawaii’s schools, about half of whom were 
native Hawaiians. Already, there was an 
intermixture of other races but, even then, 
the American ideal got off to a head start. 
There was not then, nor is there now, any 
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‘inetion based upon racial differences. 


primary aim was then, and is now, 
ericanization the 
ding of a citizenry, through education, 


in its truest sense, 
sirous and eapable of carrying on Ameri- 
tradition. 
(o-day, Hawaii offers an unparalleled 
nical study of Americanization at work. 
a total population of just under 415,000, 
sre are over 110,000 in school. 
le for this school population, the people 
ave built 188 publie schools, 103 private 
To teach 
em, Hawaii employs 4,011 teachers, exclu- 


bik 


To pro- 


ools, and a fine university. 


of the 158 teachers who lecture to the 


iniversity’s 2,669 students. It is an inter- 


ne close-up of the American melting 
blending the voting citizenry of to- 
orrow children with mixed racial 


wkerounds of Portuguese, Chinese, Japa- 
ese, Hawaiian, several Caueasian stocks, 

ipinos, Koreans, Porto Ricans, Spanish 
. 110,000 Ameriean citizens 


id others 
the making! 
They are studying the same things that 
American youth is studying anywhere else 
nder the flag, wearing the same clothes, 
playing the same games, speaking the same 
language. In addition, they are learning 
e cultural ideas of many peoples, acquir- 
ra cosmopolitan background from these 
niany-faeeted contacts, preparatory to a 
ore intelligent service in a more intelli- 
ent world with more highly developed cul- 
Nowhere else the 


sympathies. on 


} 


elobe is there such a elinie, and nowhere 


one that gives more reason for optimism 


‘oncerning the solidity and permanency of 


our American democratic structure. 





Naturally, all of the departments ex- 
pected of the modern school system are ad- 
inistered according to the latest methods, 
chools for the underprivileged, for the 
blind and deaf, ‘‘opportunity schools’’ for 
mentalities ineapable of maintaining the 
average pace, and industrial schools for 
delinquents in need of special attention to 
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fit them for useful life in the community. 
To maintain such a system of edueation 
Of a total of 
per biennium for all operating 


Hawaii spends generously. 
$23,314,522 
of 
or 58 per cent., is spent for edueation! 


expenses the government, $13,550,029, 
In 
short, Hawaii omits nothing and spares no 
expense in this important matter of eduea- 
tion, just as the present-day Hawaii over- 
the life of the 
Territory that will keep it in the front rank 


looks nothing in whole 
of America’s progressive, forward-looking 
communities. 

As is obvious, this high state of develop- 
ment is a logical result of the initial plan; 
to of Pacific 


islands as thoroughly American as any part 


namely, make this group 
of the Nation from which the originators 
of the plan came. It was an ambitious plan 
conceived by those first two teachers who 
met by the Connecticut haystack, and not 
even they could have imagined the ultimate 
reaches of that plan when it came to full 
flower. 

They could not possibly have envisioned, 
for instance, the present-day Hawaii, ear- 
214,000,000-dollar 
with the mainland, ‘nor a single American 


rying on a commerce 
industry that was to supply one sixth of 
the They 


could not have foreseen the development 


Nation’s demand for sugar. 
of another Island-American industry that 
was to supply the world with nine tenths 
of Nor 


could they have pictured the brilliant me- 


its consumption of pineapples. 
tropolis of Honolulu that was to rise above 
the grass-shack village of those early days, 
to of the 
popular year-round resorts. 


world’s most 
Neither could 
they have prophesied the day when Hawaii 
the Gibraltar of the 
nation they represented. Yet not one of 
these things would have come to pass had 


and become one 


would be western 


it not been for their original planning. 
Of course, the job of education in Hawaii 


is not done. It never will be, in any grow- 


ing American community. A new set of 
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conditions to-morrow will impose new de- 


mands for new adjustments. The demands 


will be met, the adjustments made. The 
record of the past gives full assurance. To- 


morrow, as in 1820, accomplishment will be 
achieved in the American way, for Hawati 
has been taught well, and has learned well. 
That she will continue to be taught well, 
Hawaii has made generous provision. The 
Minister of Edueation under a kine has 
become a Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction under American law, now as then, 


EVENTS 


A THREE-SIDED CONTROVERSY ON 
AID TO BRITAIN 

ONE hundred twenty-five members of the fae- 
ulty of the University of Chicago—among them 
Mortimer J. Adler, professor of the philosophy 
of law; Quincy Wright, an authority on inter- 
national law; Richard P. McKeon, dean, Divi- 
sion of Humanities; Wilham H. Speneer, dean, 
School of Business, and Harry A. Bigelow, dean 
emeritus, School of Law—on January 23 issued 
a statement in favor of swift passage of the 
lend-lease bill. The statement reads in part as 
follows: 


Many Americans have not yet fully realized how 
gravely a Hitler victory would affect our destiny. 
They fail to see that one of the strongest weapons 
of the Nazis has always been to lull their respective 
.. The Nazis 


know that the triumph remains incomplete as long 


victims into a false sense of security. . 


as the existence of a free America ean give the lie 
to Hitler’s boast that democracy is dead. 

At present the single-handed but valiant effort of 
that 
the Nazi avalanche. If we allow this British bul- 
wark to fall, Ameriea will face the terrible prospect 
of being foreed to fight alone against the totali- 


Great Britain is all stands between us and 


tarian onslaught, which will draw its strength from 


the harnessed resourees of the rest of the world. 


Oddly enough, this statement was issued less 
than an hour before Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the University of Chieago, was to go on 
the air in opposition to President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policies. And still more oddly, a Ger- 
man news broadeast, aecording to Ernest W. 
Gibson, now heading the Committee to Defend 
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seated close to the center of government 
and vital to its continued well-being. A 
great American commonwealth that has 
risen to that enviable eminence from Stone- 
Age beginnings in a bare century can never 
forget the benefactor that made it possible. 
All that Hawaii is, or aspires to be, de- 
pends, in a large measure, upon what the 
teachers of Hawaii write into the reeord. 
Judging from the past, it is only reasonable 
to expect education to add much, and bril- 
liantly, to Hawaii’s saga of the schoolhouse. 


America by Aiding the Allies, before Dr. Hut 
chins was scheduled to speak, had announeed: 


Mr. Robert Tlutchins will take issue to-morrow 
with the President’s aid to England. . . . The 
America First Committee happens to oppose the 
nefarious of the Committee to Defend 
America, which traveled far on the prestige of the 
name of William Allen White. .. 
First Committee is known as true Americanism snd 
true patriotism, as opposed to the synthetic brand 


influence 





. The America 


displayed by those Americans enrolled under the 


















White committee. ... 





Mr. Gibson warns that the Committee to De 
fend America by Aiding the Allies is “disliked 
by Hitler and Dr. Goebbels,” and that “the 
America First Committee has the blessing oi 
these two.” 

Dr. Hutchins’s address, warning that “the 
American people are about to commit suicide,” 
urged that this country renounce all thought of 
a possible entrance into the war and give its 
energies to insuring “a new moral order” here. 
Only by doing so ean America “serve suffering 
humanity.” Attacking both Mr. Roosevelt’ 
speeches and the lend-lease bill, he deelared: 
“The conclusion is inescapable that the Presi- 
dent is reconciled to active military intervention 
if such intervention is needed to defeat the axis. 

” 

Dr. Hutchins characterized the Nazi doctrines 
as “wrong in theory, evil in execution and in- 
compatible with the rights of men.” Moreover, 
he denied that he questioned the “integrity” or 
the “good will” of President Roosevelt. Never- 
theless, he maintained that the only way fer us 
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the situation is to stay out of the war, 

yp» our defensive strength and improve 
t-always-demoeratic way of life. If we 
the war, 


ast away our opportunity and cancel 


We e 


The changes that total war will bring 


n that we shall never be able to struggl 
Edueation will cease. ts place will be 
by vocational and military training. The 

establish a democratic ¢ommunity will 


We shall think no more of justice, the moral 


id the supremacy of human rights, 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh in his testimony 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, in 

ast to Dr. Hutchins, put the warring na- 
on the same level. He thinks a military 


tory either would be “a disaster,” is 


ronistie to the President’s foreign poliey in 


way 


al and the lend-lease bill in particular, does 

believe that aid to Britain would guarantee 

etory unless Germany suffers an “internal 
pse” (of which he sees no sign) and ealls 
negotiated peace. 

Dr. Hutchins 


bergh all believe in total defense. 


Colonel 
On the 


hand, the professors believe in all-out aid 


and 


e protessors, 


Britain because, in their opinion, Britain is 
e first line of defense. Dr. Hutchins opposes 
to Britain beeause, he thinks, it will in 
bly lead to war, an eventuality that would 
ve the United States impotent to serve hu- 
ty in its tragie need. Colonel Lindbergh 
poses ald to Britain beeause he sees no dif 
rence between the two contenders for power, 
far as the United States is coneerned, and 
nks we should be ready to come to terms with 
victorious Germany, which he seems to en- 
World 


ge as the foregone eonelusion of 


War IT. 





The controversy brings into sharp outline the 
ews of outstanding minds of differing molds 
nd gives the average American food for deep 
ight. What he thinks and transmutes into 
rd and aetion will tell the story of a Jater day. 


“WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOL OUGHT 
TO TEACH” 

\ SPECIAL committee of the National Youth 

mmission submitted to the executive council of 

he Modern Language Association of America, 
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December 28, 1940, a report having the heading, 
“What the High Schools Ought to Teach.” Five 


professors of edueation, three superintendents of 


city schools and two other administrators were 
the personnel of the special committee. The 
major conelusions and reeommendations of the 

received the hearty approval of the 


rep rt 
NYA. 


teacher 


The MLAA observed, however, that no 
“engaged in instructing Ameriean youth 


in the humanistie branches of the eurriculum” 
has been appointed on the special committee 
and, furthermore, that the report in dealing with 
“conventional subjects” does not adequately eval 
nate the contribution of languages to competent 
living in a democracy. 


ot MLAA, after 


considering the report, adopted resolutions as 


The executive couneil the 


follows: 


protests the implieation in 


the 


1. That the council 


selecting the special committee that program 
of the high schools should rest solely on the theories 
of of 


that teachers who represent curricular subjects of 


teachers education and administrators, and 


non-professional and non-voeational content have 


no comment to make, 
2. That the council rejeets the implication 


that more instruction in the so-called social studies 
is a better preparation for meeting the demands of 
a *fwider social order’’ and the fulfilment of the 


obligations of Ameriean citizenship than the de 


of and adequate ex 


for 


velopment ability for clear 


pression in English or ability in the use of a 
eign language. 

3. That the council regards the statement of ob 
practice in the teaching of 


jectives and 


English and the foreign languages 


present 
as inadequate 
und misleading. .. . 


4. That the council recognizes the necessity 


constant changes in content and method in 


for 


edueation in response to new needs and emergencies 


and offers its aid to the Youth Commission and all 
other agencies in earrying out these adaptations in 
such a manner as to preserve the humanistic ele 


These it believes to be 
necessary to secure the spiritual freedom and hap 


piness of the individual and to defend and per 


ments in the curriculum. 


petuate our national culture. 

5. That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
president and the secretary of the National Youth 
Commission and its sponsor, the American Council 
on Edueation, to the members of the special com 
mittee and to periodicals devoted to the teaching 


of English and the foreign languages. 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL CONFER- 
ENCE AT DREXEL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
SrupENTS from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware gathered at the Secondary-School 
Conference held at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology (Philadelphia), January 11, to discuss 
the topic, “Achieving Democracy in the Secon- 
dary School.” 


thorities and parents, as well as student groups, 


Groups of teachers, school au- 


focused attention upon this theme. 

I). K. Fretwell, professor of education, Teach- 
University, emphasized 
fact that the students’ 


point of view ineluded a “bill of responsibilities” 


ers College, Columbia 


the importance of the 


as well as a bill of rights, saying at the student 
forum: 

We have seen this morning evidence of a working 
with a courteous respect for the other 
In view of the world situa- 


democracy 
person ’s point of view. 
tion it is quite necessary for us to implement de- 
mocracy by getting people to think about it, discuss 
and disagree and still go ahead, as the young people 
have demonstrated, and work together, pulling in 


the same direction. 


Wilham G. 


and secretary, Edueational Policies Commission, 


Carr, associate secretary, NEA, 


made six recommendations to school prineipals 
for a “citizenship-edueation program in a typi- 
cal American high school”; 


Through administration, to provide... an in- 
spiring and worthy example... . 

Through teaching, to provide in every classroom 
an experience which not only teaches democracy 
but which is democracy... . 

Through extracurricular activities, to provide... 
student participation in government, and student 
clubs which will give youth actual practice in order- 
ing their own affairs after patterns ... consistent 
with the democratie ideal. 

Through evaluation of results, to recognize that 
citizenship education has outcomes in the form of 
attitudes, ideals and habits as well as information. 

Through courses of study, ... to teach the values 
of our ideals of liberty and equality. 

Through community life, to utilize the resources 
of the community for the education of youth and 
the breaking of the barriers which now separate 
instruction in the schools from the actual problems 
of the civie community which surrounds the school. 


Dr. Carr believes that the isolation of the 
school trom its environment often results a few 
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years after graduation in the disillusionment 6; 
the students and a lack of interest in publie 
affairs. 

Basing his statement on the results of a test 0; 
2,000 high-school students who were asked ty 
make brief statements on what democracy me 
Dr. Carr reported that nine out of ten had “ye: 
sonably clear ideas about democracy,” but that 





two thirds of the definitions failed to show 
awareness of “obligations” as complement ng 
“rights and privileges.” Only eight per cent 
mentioned the “economie foundations of deriv 
racy,” and less than two per ecent., the “eco 
responsibilities of the citizen in a democracy.” 

B. EK. Bergeson, vice-president, Educationa| 
Test Bureau, presided at the conference of par 
ent groups and reported that “parents realiz 
their responsibility in the teaching of democracy 
in the home, putting little blame on teachers for 
foundation work.” 

At a forum for high-school authorities, th 
theme of the conference was again discusse:! 
Among the speakers were: Charles R. Hollen 
bach, principal, Atlantic City High School; 
George H. Gilbert, Jr., principal, Lower Meriv 
(Pa.) Township High School; Herman M. Wes 
sel, principal, Elkins Park (Pa.) Junior [igh 
School; Gertrude Noar, principal, Gillespie 
Junior High School (Philadelphia), and Brothe: 
Azarias, of the West Philadelphia Catholic 
High School for Boys. 


“SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES” IN NEW 
YORK CITY COLLEGES 

A suB-COMMITTEE of the Rapp-Coudert join! 
committee of the New York State legislatur: 
vestigating the state public system of public 
education is charged with the duty of inquiring 
into subversive activities in the New York City 
publie schools and municipal colleges. The leg 
islature voted further funds, January 21, for th: 
continuation of the work of the committee. 

Brooklyn College students, members of 
American Student Union, were subpoenaed to 
appear and refused to talk. Bernard D. \ 
Grebanier, professor of English at the college, 
testified that he had been a member of one 0! 
the Communist party “cells” and had spen! 
about 10 per cent. of his salary in dues and com 
Learning 


tha 


pulsory subseriptions to Red organs. 
) 
that the party was under Moscow contro), 


he 
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spy d- 


1 to resign, but the dictum, “Onee a Com 

t always a Communist,” forbade voluntary 

and he was thrown out as a Trotskyist. 

ar testimony was given by Ralph de Sola. 

Charles J. Hendley, a high-school teacher and 
of the New York 

Five of the American 


\ gorously denied that his union was 


Teachers Union, 


Federation of 


led by Communists. 

Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn Col 
efforts to 
k “the Communist minority control of stu 
polities,” 300 


testified that, because of his 


members of the American 


t Union and other “leftist societies” had 
keted his home and otherwise annoyed him. 
declared that he 
ulty Communists “by the red tape of 


was hampered in 


ire Five professors at the college were 

d by Dr. Grebanier as being “members o1 
Communist unit at Brooklyn College,” and 
s against them have been filed with the Su 
me Court by Paul Windels, counsel for the 


The committee urged 


pp-Coudert committee. 
t the five teachers, who refused to appear be- 

Senator Coudert, be jailed for contempt. 
Mulligan, attorney for the New 
k Teachers Union, on the other hand, pre- 


Wilham G. 


ted in his brief “affidavits from all five teach 
nving that they are now or ever have been 
One of the 

1 


e charged that Dr. Grebanier’s testimony was 


nbers of the Communist party.” 


‘result of pique over eriticism of the latter’s 
fessional work. 
On January 3, the executive council of the 


\merican Federation of Teachers, of which the 
YTU is an affiliate and, with the exception ot 
Chicago union, the largest in the federation, 
k action against the NYTU at a meeting in 
cago, and the New York Loeal Five was sum 
ned to appear before the council on February 
{0 answer nine charges and show eause why 
s charter should not be revoked. Mr. Hendley, 
president of the NYTU, picks up the gauntlet 
s thrown down by George S. Counts, presi- 
ut of the federation, and declares for a “fight 
the finish.” 
Mr. Hendley maintains that the council ean 
revoke a charter., Dr. Counts contends that 
can, though the aetion is subject to review at 
next convention of the federation—eight 
mths henee. 


lhe NYTU has been accused of Communist 
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1935, 


Federation of 


activities since when a committee of the 


Labor reeommended 


The result of the 


American 
that the charter be revoked. 
controversy at that time was that two leaders in 
the New York Linville and 
Abraham Letkowitz 
800 followers, and organized the Teachers Guild. 
AFL threatened to 


take away the union’s charter if the Communists 


union—Henry R. 


left the union, along with 
Again, two years ago, the 


were not purged. 

In August, 1940, when George S. Counts, pro 
fessor of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was elected president of the Amer 
ican Federation of Teachers, together with “a 
complete anti-Communist slate,” a study of the 
There 
was an abortive attempt to bring together the 
Guild; the 


from the 


situation in New York City was begun. 


Teachers Union and the Teachers 


had 


federation. 


never received a charter 


And 


met in Chicago late in Deeember, strong influ 


when the federation eouncil 
ence was brought to bear upon the council not to 
grant a charter to the guild. This precipitated 
the action of the ecouneil in ordering an investi 
vation of its Loeal Five, the NYTU. 

Mr. Hendley and the subordinate officers of 
statement in 
This 


Lomenting 


the union have issued a formal 
reply to the charges preferred against it. 
Dr. Counts for 


trouble by “putting factional interests above the 


statement denounces 


“ 


interests of the schools” and brands as pur 


ious” and “malicious” every one of the nine 
counts against the union. At a time when “unity 
and a constructive program” are the needs ot 
Local 
Five will be “to divide and disrupt the Amer 
Teachers.” 


self-defense, the union is 


the hour, the effeet of the drive against 


ican Federation of Claiming the 


demoeratie right of 
appealing to other loeals to inform themselves 
of the faets in the ease, so that the whole mem 
bership of the American Federation of Teachers 
in convention may pass judgment. 

Among the charges against the second largest 
of the loeals of the federation are the promotion 
of dual-unionism, disruptive activities, hinder 
ing the growth of the AFT and policies and 


practices inimical to democracy. 


EMPLOYER, EMPLOYEE AND THE 
PUBLIC IN A DEMOCRACY 


SPONSORED and American 


Council on Public Relations, which is headed by 


eonducted by the 








Rex Harlow, assistant professor of public rela- 
tions, Stanford University, the Institute on Pub- 
he Relations began its sessions Monday, Janu- 
ary 20, at the Harvard Club, New York City. 
lor the entire school week, afternoon and eve- 
ning, ten specialists in public relations discussed 
the art of living peaceably with all men. One 
hundred seventy-five industrial executives, rep- 
resenting eighty industries, attended the classes, 

After devoting the first day to a survey of 
background and to “an orientation period,” 
problems affecting relations between industry 
and labor, industry and the government and in- 
dustry and the public were taken up. Dr. Har- 
low warned against an emotional attitude of 
mind toward the urgent problems that confront 
leaders of industry ina democracy. “Public re- 
lations,” he said, “underlines our other prob- 
lems, it foeuses and shapes our courses of ac- 
tion, it points the way to that understanding and 
cooperation without which the economic well- 
being we covet is but an idle hope, a dream with- 
out reality.” 

Harwood L. Childs, of Princeton University, 
declared that business could not rely upon tech- 
nieal skill alone in dealing with the publie. Pro- 
viding low-priced commodities tor the consumer 
and raising the standard of living for the em- 
ployee fall short of the mark. “The role as- 
signed to publie opinion” differentiates govern- 
ment into two basically distinet forms—democe- 
racy and dictatorship. “To understand this dif- 
erence,” he said, “is to see more clearly the is- 
sues at stake in the world-wide conflict that is 
now going on. A sound public-relations poley 
in this country must be based on a clear reeog- 
nition and an enthusiastie aeeeptance of the role 
which has been assigned to publie opinion in 
demoeratie theory.” 

Don D, Leseohier, of the University of Wis- 
consin, suggested “a rational rather than an 
emotional approach” to problems arising be- 
tween labor and industry and urged business 
men to “make friends of their employees.” In 
aun address on “Grievance Policies,” Professor 
Leseohier said that in dealing with labor unions, 
especially in manufacturing, business is far be- 
hind and would probably need fifteen to twenty 
years to learn the technique of handling its re- 


lations with labor. 
Edwin G. Nourse, director of the Institute of 
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Economics, Brookings Institution, speaking op 
“Government in Business and Business in (oy. 
ernment,” advocated the placing of “profession- 
ally trained economists” on the staffs of big 
business, saying that “the day is past when 
business men can rely upon their own ‘horse 
trading instincts’ to develop the best method oj 
economic planning.” 

Dr. Harlow declared that, with a little shreyyd- 
ness, business executives could make New York 
City the fashion center of the world. Paul H, 
Nystrom, of Columbia University, said that the 
transfer from Paris and London would not he 
accomplished by “holding a few style shows, 
... We need more art education, more persons 
who are daring and willing to lead. We must 
have the development of an artistie impulse and 
understand the significance of fashions and de 
signing.” 

In a discussion of Nazi propaganda, Dr. 
Childs in an address on “Dictatorship and 
Propaganda” said: “It is only through the us 
of foree ... that the Nazi ideas have been put 
into practice throughout Europe. Their success 
as propagandists has been greatly overrated. 
National Socialists have simply profited from 
their experiences during the World War.” Hit 
ler’s “force,” not his “talk,” is matter for worry 
in this country. 

The business executives raised questions trom 
time to time. Dr. Childs, replying to a query 
as to whether a majority vote actually “reflects 
public opinion,” said that if democracy is to 
operate, we must accept the majority vote “as 


conclusive.” 


THE CENTENNIAL OF WILLIAM 
JEWELL COLLEGE 

In 1949, William Jewell College (Liberty, 
Mo.) will celebrate its centennial by the com 
pletion at that time of a nine-year expansion 
program involving the expenditure of about 
four million dollars upon buildings and equip- 
ment, academie endowment for the liberal-arts 
departments and other outstanding improve- 
ments, such as the erection of a concrete athletic 
stadium, expansion of library facilities and the 
endowment of the “Ted Malone Colleetion ot 
Poetry,” housed in the William Jewell library. 

The slogan, “The Campus of Achievement,” 


has been adopted by the college in view of the 
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with the exception of Wabash College 
dsville, Ind.), its graduates have the 
percentage of enrolment in “Who’s Who 
{merica” of any college or university west of 
inia and Virginia. The trustees of the 
believe in the type of education it offers. 
neing the expansion 


program they 


the liberal-arts college should 


that 
rictly to its purpose of training for the 
yprehension of the civilization of the past 
civilization of the future. There must 
ge of professionalism in either the content 


curriculum or in the aims of our instrue 


We should 


do any one thing, but to know how to learn 


train our students, not to know 


higher sphere of activity whatever par 


profession they shall hereafter engage in. 


eral-arts college is a professional training 
prot ssion, 
We, the trustees of Jewell College, have un- 
en the task of placing William Jewell in the 
nt of the small liberal-arts colleges of the 
e West. We base our hope of this accom 

upon four grounds: geographical situa- 
esent high state of financial soundness, the 
r and tradition of the college through the 
rs ot 


ind of the 


its existence and the quality of the 


friends of William Jewell 


The trustees are also convineed that “a small 
wral-arts eollege is the best unit for training 
ders in democracy” and in eonformity with 

belief have limited the student body to five 


1) { 
ared. 


CANADA EDUCATES FOR DEFENSE 


‘a of introducing into the schools a 
irse In demoeratie citizenship has been enter- 
for time. 
In June the Young Men’s Board of Trade of 


ed by Canadian edueators some 
skatoon (Sask.) urged the schools, from pri- 
ry grades to universities, to eombat “Nazism, 
Fascism, anti-demoeratism, anti-Semitism and 
rutalitarianism in general” by a counter-move- 
ent for edueation in democratic principles and 
‘a clear understanding and appreciation of 
ie privileges and freedom enjoyed under a 
ocratie form of government.” 

uiting action to words, J. W. Estey, Minister 
Education, Saskatchewan, R. G. Dilke, presi- 
nt of both the Saskatchewan Junior Chamber 


N 
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1 Commerce and the YMBT, and Joseph Lich 
stein, chairman of the social-researeh eommittee 
of the YMBT, promoted the plan so suceesstully 
that the publie schools, at the opening of the fall 
term, were in possession of a 67-page outline of 
used in 


that the 


the citizenship course, which is to be 
eht. teach 


virl ean render our 


erades one to el “Tt will 


rreatest service any boy or 
nation and our Empire is to fit himself or he 


1 


<elt, through edueation, to be a demoeratie eit! 


zen.” The raison d’étre of the course was stated 


by Mr. Estey when he said that “at this time ot 


crisis” it is essential to teach loyalty to 


rreat 
king and country. 
The Saskatoon YMBT and the Junior Cham 


ber of Commerce have a wide outlook: social 
service, child welfare, adult edueation, the teach 
ng of how to detect anti-demoeratie propaganda 

all are embraced in the 


new movement, 


The widespread support of National Eduea 
tion Week, November 10-16, which had for its 
theme “Kdueation for Democracy,” showed how 
agitation in favor of buttressinge demoecratie tun 


youth has 


damentals sponsored by organized 
aroused the publie mind. A window display ot 
the YMBT in Saskatoon set 


between the democratic and toltalitarian ways of 


forth the contrast 


lite by picture and such slogans as “Democracy 
Begins with You” and “We Need More Eduea 
tion for Democracy and More Democracy in 
Education.” Portraits-of the King and Queen 
the Minister of books, 


periodicals and samples of Saskatchewan’s new 


and Kdueation, with 
course grouped around them, were features of 
the display—a concrete illustration of what can 


be done to meet “the challenge of a changing 
world.” 

Later in November, 1940, a national confer 
ence called by C. H. Blakeny, Minister of Edu 
cation in New Brunswick, met at Ottawa to dis 
cuss “Edueation for Citizenship” and to launch 
“a Dominion-wide eampaign to bring Canadians 
to greater consciousness of Canadian nationality 
by coordinating efforts of the press, radio, mo 


Many 


organizations, including provincial departments 


tion pictures, religion and edueation.” 


of education, the universities, secondary schools 
and government departments, were represented 
at the eonference and a ecouneil was created, 
headed by D. MeArthur, Minister of Edueation 


in Ontario, the purpose of which is to provide 
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the Canadian people with material for the study 
of democracy. Literature, Mr. Estey said, was 
already available; the problem for the new 
council would be the dissemination of informa- 


tion. All youth, the employed as well as the 
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Branch sso 

ciations will be formed in the provinces. 
Canada means, first of all, to win this wa 

psychologically, believing that, ultimately, » 


unemployed, are to be reached. 


tary success waits upon civilian morale, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE annual meeting of the SocleTy FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF Epucation, INc., will be held 
on Saturday, February 15, at 12 noon, in Room 
231A, Lineoln School, 425 West 123d Street, 
New York City. <A report of the condition of 
the society will be presented and plans for the 
future of ScHooL AND Society will be discussed. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
instruction 


Ilarvey A. ANpbruss, dean of 


and acting president, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg (Pa.), has been elected president 
of the college. Mr. Andruss has served both 
the University of Oklahoma and Northwestern 
University, as well as in publie-school positions, 
and is the author of the following books: “Busi- 
ness Law Cases and Tests,’ “Ways to Teach 
Bookkeeping “Better 


Business Edueation.” 


and <Aecounting” and 


Harry N. Wricur has been appointed acting 
president of City College, New York City. He 
has served the college as professor of mathe- 
matics and direetor of evening and summer ses- 
Ile suceeeds Nelson P. Mead, who has 
been acting president since the resignation of 
Frederick B. Robinson in 1938.) Dr. Wright has 
held both the professorship of mathematics and 
the presidency in Whittier (Calif.) College. He 
went to City College in 1930. 


sions, 


ELEANOR ILUNSDON GRADY, associate professor 
of social scienees, Hunter College (New York 
City), has been made academic dean and asso- 
ciate professor of the college. 

EvizABeTH M. ANDERSON is now assistant 
dean of Women, Virginia State College for 
Negroes, Ettrick. 

FRANCES FARNHAM has been named assistant 
dean of women, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 


Lois Neal HAMILTon has been appointed 


assistant dean and assistant professor of hi-: 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 


MARGARET WALLING THOMPSON is now assis. 
tant dean of women, Santa Barbara (Cali; ) 
State College. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL, president of Tufts 
College (Mass.), has been made direetor of 
project to compile an index of scientifie and 
professional men and specialists in all fields 1 
be known as the National Roster of Scientitic 


and Specialized Personnel. The project will } 
conducted by the National Resources Planning 
Board in eonjunetion with the Civil Service 
Commission. James C. O’Brien, of the latte: 


organization, is the executive officer. 


Harotp Rutu, of Billings, has succeeded 
Howard Gullickson as a member of the Montana 
State Board of Edueation. 


G. L. MAXWELL, assistant seeretary 0! 
Edueational Policies Commission, has bee: 
pointed staff member of the NEA and will be 
responsible for relations with the Department 
of Adult Edueation. 


GrORGE C. MANN is absent on leave as directo! 
of adult education, California State Department 
of Public Instruction, in order to direct sti 
work for the NYA, Washington, D. C. 


ent 


Max U. BiLperseEe has been appointed a-s0 
ciate supervisor of radio edueation in the Bu 
reau of Radio and Visual Aids of the New York 
State Department of Education. Mr. Bildersee 
served for two years as assistant to the educa 
tional director of NBC (New York City) and 
during the past two years has conducted an in- 
service training course in radio edueation wider 
the Board of Superintendents of New York 
City. 

GiLBertT O. Ropinson has been 
State Youth Administrator for Missouri to stv 


appointed 
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Robinson served 


Clark Buekner. Mr. 
- as dean, Albany (Ore.) College, and 
as superintendent of mission schools 
nd. 

Harwoop has been appointed state 
r of home-economies education, Mon 
succeed Lelia Massey. Mrs. 


assistant state supervisor for three 


Harwood 


_ during the spring of 1940, was assis 
fessor of home economics education, 


State College, Bozeman. 


 B. Asucrarr has been appointed 
cuidanee and personnel, Junior Col 
Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
14 CoLLINS has been made head of the 
tment of home economies, Brenau College, 
e, Ga. 
Lorre E. DuBots has been appointed 
professor of musie edueation, Univer 
Te Xas,. 
\ Woop, of the commerce department, 
State Teachers College (Terre Haute), 
wen made temporarily the head of the de- 
suceceding the late Shepherd Young. 


Davip Epison BuNTING has been made asso 


professor of edueation, University of 
pa, Fla. 


‘RL. BJORK is now assistant professor of 
m, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


llarripr T. EastTMAN has been appointed 
of musie, Blanche Kellogg School, San- 
Puerto Rico. 
iN A. TimM, assistant professor of chem- 
Yale University, has been appointed pro- 
{ chemistry, director of the School of 
Science and chairman of the division 
cience, Simmons College, Boston. He sue- 
Mark, who will retire at the 


of the current academic year. 


Kenneth L. 


I’. Marig Foster, who has been director of 
education, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
Pa.), and has taught for five summers 

e Chautauqua Summer Schools, has been 
ted librarian, Smith Memorial Library, 

tauqua, N. Y. 

ERT D. Morrow, superintendent of the 


ate School Blind 


Qt 


for the Deat and 
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(Tueson) since 1922, has been appointed to sue 
ceed C. E. Rose 
publie schools. Mr. 
nounced in SCHOOL AND Society, January 11. 


as superintendent of the Tucson 
Rose’s retirement was an 
Che Sehool for the Deaf and Blind beeame na 

mally known during Mr. Morrow's adminis 
tration. 

CHartes G. May, principal, Whitesville (N. 
Y.) High School, has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools, second supervisory district, 
Livingston County, to fill the unexpired term ot 
the late S. Ross Miller. 


Cuartes H. Born has been appointed su 
perintendent of schools, Bucks County (Pa.), to 
fill the unexpired term of the late J. Harry 
Hoffman. 


Mark A. Smiru, who has been superintendent 


of the Thomaston (Ga.) publie schools for 
twenty-one years, has been eleeted superinten 
dent of the Bibb County (Ga.) schools, succeed 
ing Walter P. Jones, who will retire in August, 


1941, 


FraNK C. Lockwoop, professor of English, 
University of Arizona, since 1916, has resigned 
to make a study of Arizona pioneers who were 
prominent in the state between 1850 and 1860. 
Ile will be suceeeded by Frances Gillmor, who 


has been assisting in the English department. 


FRANK P. R. Van Sycken, who has. been 
head master of the Columbus (Ohio) Academy 


for thirty years, has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 
WALTER F. HALL, superintendent of the South 

Acton (Mass.) schools sinee 1935, died, January 

20, at the age of fifty-three years. 

and 


Harry BRYANT founder 


fessor emeritus of the department of journalism, 


CENTER, pro 
Boston University, died, January 21, at the age 
had 
with the university since 1914. 


of sixty-four years. He heen connected 


DANIEL WALTER MOREHOUSE, president, Drake 
University (Des Moines, Iowa), died, January 
21, after a lifetime of service to the university. 


Dr. Morehouse 
Ile diseovered two comets, one ot which IS name d 


was a well-known astronomer. 


for him. He was sixty-four years old at the 


time of his death. 
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FRANK Weiss TRAPHAGEN, chemist and metal- 
lurgist, teacher and research investigator, died, 
January 21, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Dr. Traphagen had served the Staunton (Va.) 
Military Academy, the Montana School of Mines 
(Butte), the Colorado Schoo! of Mines (Golden) 
and the South Dakota State School of Mines, 
Rapid City. He was in charge of the Montana 
exhibit at the 1893 Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. 

MittepGe Louis BonHAM, JR., who was head 
of the history department, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), for twenty-one years, an au- 
thority on Canadian-American relations and 
Civil War history, suecumbed in his sleep to a 
heart attack, January 22. 
Hamilton College, Dr. 
other institutions, among them the Kentucky 


Before going to 


Jonham served several 


Military Institute (Lyndon), the Wilmington 
(Del.) Military Academy, Tutts College (Mass.), 
Simmons College (Boston) and the Louisiana 
State University. 


SisTeR JOSEPH CLARE, a member of the Sis- 
ters of Charity for fifty years and a teacher in 
St. Patrick’s School (Elizabeth, N. J.) for forty- 
six years, died, January 23, at the age of sev- 
enty-six years. 


Harry M. ANprerson, who had been teacher 
and supervisor in the publie schools of Llinois 
for more than fifty years, died from shock caused 
by a fall, January 23. He was ninety years old 
at the time of his death. 


Louis J. 
chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Teehnol- 
ogy, died, January 24, at the age of fifty-four 
Dr. Gillespie had served the New York 
City Board of Health as bacteriologist, had been 
a member of the staff of the Bureau of Soils, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and, in 1915, 
became biochemist in the Bureau of Plant In- 


GILLESPIE, professor of physical 


years. 


dustry. 
ical chemistry at Syracuse University in 1919, a 
post that he held for two years. He went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Teehnology as assis- 


He was appointed professor of phys- 


tant professor of physico-chemical research, was 
made associate professor (1926) and full pro- 
fessor in 1931. 


Manvet J. ANDRADE, associate professor of 


anthropology, the University of Chieago, sy 
cumbed to a heart attack, January 26, at th, 
age of fifty-six years. Professor Andrade, wit) 
two colleagues, recently made recordings of t}, 
speech of the Mayan Indians in Guatemals 
Born in Spain, he came to the United States 
twenty-five vears ago. He was a former tesehe, 
at Columbia University and had been at the 


and 


versity of Chicago for the past ten years. 
Coming Events 


THe Oklahoma Edueation 
meet in Tulsa, February 6-8. 


Association wi! 


NEGRO History Week will be observed, Fel 
ruary 9-16. Programs and suggestions may be 
obtained from the Association for the Study ot 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
NW, Washington, D. C. 


THe American Camping Association wil! meet 
in Washington (D. C.), February 13-15. 


A UNIQUE conference on social problems has 
been called by the students of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Rochester, who 
are challenging the charge that college students 
are “too soft, too eynical and too unconcerned 


with realities.” The conference is scheduled for 
February 18-21. 


cussions on major problems in edueation, labor, 


Its subtitle is “A series of dis- 


marriage and minority groups and their chal- 
lenge to educated men and women.” The stu- 
dents appealed to Maynard L. Cassady, relig- 
ious adviser at the College for Men, to help them 
disprove the aspersions on them. There wil! be 
no public meetings. 


THE 1941 Inglis Lecture, in honor of the late 
Alexander Inglis, professor of edueation, Har 
vard University (1914-24), will be given in the 
Fogg Lecture Room at the university, February 
19, at eight o’elock, by Mark A. May, director, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
His subject will be “Edueation in a World ot 
Fear.” The public is invited. 

Tue Progressive Edueation Association wi!) 
mect in Philadelphia, February 19-22. 

Tue International Council for Exceptional 
Children will meet in New York City, February 
20-22. 
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ther Items of Interest 
\r Drury College (Springtield, Mo.), three 
<sions have been set up, as announced by 
resident, J. F. Findlay, to carry out a pro 
reorganization: the first will evaluate 
mental work done at the college level in 
nst tutions’; the second will restate “the 
nd objectives of Drury College”; the third 
‘implement the restated aims.” President 
ay. in his inaugural address, November 30, 
said that a liberal-arts college must give 
students not only “sound scholarship” but 
that “the 


and religious needs of contemporary liv 


edueation will meet intellectual, 

He thinks that four years of cloistered 
ege life “would produce an education as dead 
useless as the dodo.” Present day products 
the college “must be men and women who are 


roughly aequainted with the world in which 
v live, and are not aghast at what they see.” 
On January 24, the Army issued a few sta 
ties based on a survey of the schooling of the 
180,152 men who enlisted during the second half 
1940. Of the men now earning twenty-one 
ws a month as soldiers, 2,638 have college 
rees and an additional 372 reported that they 
d done graduate work. There were 5,514 who 
ive had at least one year of college; 53,483 who 
re high-school graduates, and 57,450 who fin 
hed grammar school. With few exceptions, all 
the 47,000 non-commissioned officers in the 


hove group are former college men. 


J. H. Sturpy, seeretary of the Saskatchewan 
Teachers Federation, has gone overseas to a 
position with the Canadian Legion War Services, 
Ine. His work, which will be under the diree- 
tion of A. KE. Chatwin, former superintendent of 
the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf (Saska- 

on), will be with the Canadian Active Service 
Forces, whose members he will instruet and 
counsel that they may be able to readjust them- 
Mr. 
turdy’s place in Canada will be taken by G. D. 
Kamer, who has been a counselor of the federa- 


selves to civilian life when the war is over. 


on and a member of the executive committee. 


CHARLES W. BaLuarp, dean, College of Phar 
wy, Columbia University, in a report to the 
resident of the university, says that economic 


nad 
( 


nditions and the inerease in edueational re- 
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quirements have caused a country-wide redu 


tion in the number of pharmacy students. The 
states: “Aeeordinge to reliabl 


report further 


sourees of information, the total enrolment 1 
all pharmacy colleges in 1939 was about 8,400 
There are about 58,000 drugstores in the United 
States, and the pharmaey law in practically 
every state requires that a lieensed pharmacist 
Dent 


Ballard proposes a graduate course in pharmacy 


actually be in the store when it is open.” 


leading to the decree, Maste1 ol Seience, uv 
vesting that the course inelude “suitable instruc 
tion for operating and plant personnel in the 
pharmaceutical industry.” He commends the 


pharmacy colleges for their “extension-edueation 


programs” for former graduates. “Hdueation,” 


he says, “ean not be the sole purpose of a pro 
It must participate in all ac 


the affairs of 


fessional college. 
tivities which affeet its graduate 
and their relations to the publie at large 
difficult in pharmaey beeause of business and 
professional aspects involved in the eonduct ot 
the drugstore.” 

ALBION R. King, dean of men and professor 
Cornel] (Mount Vernon, 


Iowa), has been directing panel discussions of 


of religion, College 
such topies as American political eonflicts, the 
place of religion in a democracy and the foreign 
poliey of the United States during a six-week 
period. Outside speakers have been trained to 
participate in the program, and it is believed 
that the movement will tend to allay rivalries 
between town and gown and ereate a spirit of 
friendly cooperation throughout the whole com 
munity. 


TEACHERS whose work covers. the ethical 
phases of social questions, especially teachers 
of the social seienees, will find help in Informa 
tion Service that is issued each week by the 
Federal Couneil of Churehes, 297 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York City. 


compact product of careful study by the coun 


This publication is the 


cil’s department of research and = educatio: 
Differing opinions are presented when relevant, 
significant or held by a responsible group in a 
community. 
tion at $1.00 makes it 


$1.00 rate holds for each full subseription in a 


A special seven months’ subserip 


readily available, and the 


group of ten. 


Tue Associated Art Instruetors of Texas is a 
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newly formed organization the purpose of which 
is to recommend revisions of curricula in college 
training in art. Five committees, under the di- 
rection of L. A. Woods, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, have made a study of art 


instruction in the state and the organization jx 
the resultant outgrowth. The work of the com 
mittees was coordinated by Arne W. Randall, 
assistant professor of art instruction, Univyey- 
sity of Texas. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 

THERE is a great deal of talk these days about 
demoeracy. We are told on every hand that 
democracy is something precious and that it 
must be maintained at all costs. The unanimity 
on this point is remarkable. In the recent presi- 
dential eampaign all of the half-dozen eandi- 
dates representing the major and minor parties 
made their appeal to the voters in the name of 
democracy. The political campaign is happily 
over but in edueation we are still rolling our 
eyes and beating our breasts. By all that is 
good and holy, we must educate for democracy. 

An unsophistieated person might be pardoned 
for wondering what the hullabaloo is all about. 
Why get excited about preserving our “Ameri- 
ean way of life” if our entire citizenry would 
rather die than depart from it? Where is the 
danger to democraey? The lady doth protest 
too much. Instead of working ourselves into a 
lather because there is a war in Europe, why 
not be content to prepare for adequate defense 
of this continent and then let Hitler do the 
worrying? If we keep going as we have been 
doing, everybody will presently be thoroughly 
fed up on this business of democraey, and no- 
body will listen to us any longer, except the 
school population, which has not been able, so 
far, to work out an entirely adequate system 
of defense. 

The real enemies of our peace of mind are 
not the dictators but people like Thomas H. 
Briggs, who tell us that we do not really know 
what we mean by demoeraey. This is a disturb- 
ing thought. Ofttimes it explains why it is that 
every variety of politician is trying to sell us a 
bill of goods in the name of democracy. It sug- 
gests also that demoeraey should not be taught 
in the schools until edueators ean tell the differ- 
ence between a pep talk or a Fourth-of-July 
oration and solid thinking about democracy. 
Pious slogans, such as liberty and equality and 


toleration and freedom of speech and respect 
for personality and the like are not a form of 
thinking but serve as substitutes for thinking, 
They leave everything just as it was, since every- 
body can interpret them to suit himself. 

The ancient Greeks, who were a remarkably 
clear-headed people, understood better than we 
seem to do that the only way to avoid the jmen- 
tal agony of thinking is to be firm with people 
who keep prodding us. So, after listening to 
Soerates long enough to eatch his general drift, 
they took him out and poisoned him. If this 
seems inexpedient in the ease of Dr. Briggs, the 
only practical alternative is to settle down to 
the painful task of trying to figure out how 
democracy must be reinterpreted to meet the 
conditions of the modern world and what the 
schools can do to make the younger generation 
more intelligent about the meaning of demoe- 
racy. 

B. H. Bove 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


NEGRO EDUCATION IN THE DEEP 
SOUTH 

ALTHOUGH the Negroes in the deep South have 
been freed for approximately seventy-five years, 
from certain points of view their education has 
advanced very little during that time. In other 
words, the status of the Negroes in the deep 
South, as far as edueation is concerned, is stil! 
deplorably low. The state of Mississippi, the 
only one in the Union with the distinction of 
having more than half its population in the 
Negro group, will be taken as an example of how 
the Negroes of the South have failed to receive 
just recognition in an educational way. 

The State Department of Edueation in Mis- 
sissippi in a report made in 1934 stated that 
1,428 of the 3,737 Negro schools in the siate 
were housed in privately owned buildings, sucl 
as barns, lodges, tenant cabins and churches. 
School furniture and school equipment are 
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28 a month for six months. 
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ays completely lacking in such build 


hiennium, 1938—40, the State Board 
tion set the highest term the Negro 
counties reeeiving equalization funds 
In 


the term is much lower, and in only 


.d-—six months. some counties, 


o counties do the eolored schools have 
eneth of term as the white sehools. 
5,930 Negro teachers employed in the 
600 are college graduates; 2,300 have 
college training above high school; 
more than half, have not attended eo! 
all and are estimated to have an average 
y of less than the eighth grade. 

ite of Mississippi supports for Negroes 
or 


students it supports five senior colleges 


one institution of higher learning. 
publie junior colleges. 
the 


white edueable 


part, eleven 
164,387 Negro edueable children 
S compared to 379,309 


it is found that, if the ratio of Negro 


in 


hers to Negro pupils were made the same 


of white teachers to white pupils, there 

an immediate demand for 5,000 more 

teachers in the state. 

the eurrent year, 474 beginning Negro 
All the Negro “eo! 


of the state, public and private, last year 


were employed. 


ted only 101 persons certified for teach 
It all these graduates were to teach this 
would still be necessary to employ be 


300 and 400 untrained teachers to meet 


normal demand for new teachers. 


the biennium, 1938-40, the State Board 
ation set up a budget of $170 per year 
cher for Negroes. This budget amounts 
There are hun 
of Negro teachers who receive a salary 
$125 for the entire year. 
1939, there were in Mississippi only 15 
aceredited four-year Negro high schools, 


n probation, 32 four-year high schools 
proval by the State Department of Edu- 

1) three-year high schools, 18 two-year 
schools, five one-year high schools. They 
ed a total of 9,072 out of 115.000 Negro 
of In 1939, they 
ated 1,140 pupils. Of the 82 counties in 


en high-school 


ages. 


sippl, 25 have no reeognized high-school 


+ 


es tor Negro youth. 
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With the total number of educable children 
among the Negroes slightly greater than the 
the 


38, appropriated $10,982,026.08 for white 


number whites, Mississippi, for 
1937 
schools compared to a total appropriation of 
$1,419,263.02 for colored schools. 
the children of the the Negro 
11.4 per the 


total 
In 1937-38, the state spent Tor 


among 


Thus 55 rer 
state, 


ol 


cent. of 


children, reeeive eent. 


school revenue. 
the average white child $28.90 and for the aver 
age colored child, $3.06. For every dollar spent 


for a Negro child in the state, $9.44 was spent 


on a white child. In one county $41.57 was 


spent for a white child for each dollar spent on 
a Negro child. 
The of Miss ss pp 


for delinquent Negro children. 


no school 
Ne “ro children 


who break the law may be jailed or put in the 


state operates 


penitentiary with hardened eriminals. 
The one ray of hope amidst these discouraging 
a committee on the im 


figures is the faet that 


provement of Negro education, in reporting to 
a recent meeting of the Mississippi Edueation 
organization 
the faets relative the 
Negro children of the state of Mississippi are 
that the Negroes 


be given a greater share of the funds made avail 


Association, brought before this 


to the untair break that 


receiving and recommended 
able for edueation, that Negro teacher-training 
that 


buildings and equipment be seeured. 


institutions be established and improved 
In other 
words, at least the white leadership in eduea 
tional ecireles has determined to sce that the 
Negroes are given a fair chanee in securing an 
edueation, 
LEON EKuBANKS 
EAST CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Decatur, MIss. 


MODERNISM VERSUS MEDIEVALISM 


ALL is quiet for the moment on the western 
educational front at the University of Chieago. 
Alter the recent outbreak of hostilities between 
the 


belligerents settled back in the trenches to cele- 


the ‘medievalists” and the “positivists,” 
brate the season of peace on earth, good will to 
Their feud was given a full airing in a 
of the Daily 


smoothed over with the ripples of laughter that 


men. 


special edition Maroon, then 


ereeted the players of the Quadrangle Club in 


dramatie skits featuring the family quarrel in 
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the “Christmas Revels.” But for those who ery 


peace, peace, there is no peace. Only an armi- 
stice. 

Mortimer J. Adler, professor of the philoso- 
phy of law at the University of Chicago, took 
the initiative in the recent renewal of warfare 
by delivering a slashing attack on the disordered 
mind of the modern college professor, the con- 
sequent disorder in contemporary education and 
the disunity and chaos of modern culture that, 
he charges, have inevitably ensued. Special sig- 
nificance is attached to the attack because Pro- 
fessor Adler openly aligns President Hutehins 
of the university with his Thomistie outlook 
and the related proposals for reforms in higher 
education, confirming a community of intellee- 
tual interest that has long been a matter of 
common knowledge on the quadrangles. Mr. 
Adler now attributes the “glorious quixotie fail- 
ure of President Hutchins” to accomplish cer- 
tain reforms, advoeated in “The Higher Learn- 
ing in Ameriea,’ to his naive belief that he 
could reconstruct higher edueation by appealing 
to truths the professors ignored or denied— 
“truths” denied, indeed, with such persistence 
as, evidently, to engender the resolve to blast the 
professors out of the trenches before Christmas. 
The skeptics of disordered mentality, so im- 
puted, briskly aecepted the challenge as if they 
had definite opinions about Adler and consider- 
able misgiving about the supernatural quality of 
his basie ideas. 

Common to the various forms of positivism, 
says Adler, is an affirmation of science and a 
denial of philosophy and religion. 

Not a denial of philosophy and religion, but 
of your definitions, answer the professors who 
believe in philosophy as one with scienee in 
both method and basie material. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, natural and super- 
natural, says Mr. Adler. 

Supernatural? inquire the professors with 
litted eyebrows. Prove it. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, relative and abso- 
lute, says Mr. Adler. 

Absolute? query the professorial skepties. 
Let’s have a sample. 

Values transcend science, says Mr. Adler. 

No, even values are grist for the mills of sei- 
ence as well as of the gods, respond the reeal- 
citrant professors, with a glint of empirical 


dogmatism in their eyes. 
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Kvery student who has taken as much as ay 
introductory course in philosophy should reeoe 
nize this argument as something not altogethey 
new, as having much in common with philo- 
sophie disputation at the turn of the century, 
when William James went forth to do battle 
with the fearsome Goliath of absolute idealisy, 
and put an irreparable dent in his head with yo 
more formidable weapon than a despised ey. 
Later, during the generatio; 


pirical slingshot. 
that followed, empiricism invaded the most hid- 
den recesses of philosophy, as Adler implies. 
But this does not mean that Mr. Adler is not 
Forget his 


} 


scholasticism, his supernaturalism, and he stil 


a voice crying in the wilderness. 


remains a prophet of disaster that will overtake 
a divisive individualism, a flabby liberalism and 
an impotent skepticism. He appears to be say- 
ing the hour of decision has arrived: one can 
not build a program of education on the right to 
doubt, one must also believe. 
more intelligent, a more definitely purpose!x 


He demands a 


With Hutch- 


ins he would set up, among other things, detinite 


organization of higher education. 


academie machinery for the exploration of fun- 
damental concepts in various areas of knowi- 
edge, and of the interrelations of these concepts, 
in the hope of gaining a clearer picture of things 
as they are and, then, of edueation as it should 
be. Such a program may have the sanction ot 
“medievalism,” but it also has a logical place 
within the confines of modern empiricism as an 
extension of scientific thought in the direction 
of greater generality. Indeed, independently 
of university action, a group of “positivistic” 
philosophers, as much anathema to Mr. Adler as 
“the professors,” are already occupied with this 
project on an international scale. The project 
is known as the unity-of-science movement, in 
which Rudolf Carnap and Charles Morris, of the 
University of Chieago, are collaborating with 
Otto Neurath, Bertrand Russell and others here 
and abroad. 

The organization of a university is based on 
The first will 
improve as the second improves. Can the see- 
ond be improved by researeh direeted to this 
specifie end? The group of scholars referred to 
above answer this question in the affirmative. 
Who are better qualified to judge? 

FrepericK 8. BREED 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


the organization of knowledge. 
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CITIZENSHIP DAY 

vht and narrow path of democracy 
to be just as hard to follow as the pro- 
ith toward Heaven; people are always 


ff into the broad and easy path of 


the finest forward steps in eitizenship 
that has been taken in recent years is 
mnition of eitizenship day. The national 
by joint resolution last spring set aside 
{ Sunday in May as a day for the reeog- 
That is When a 


in youth, boy or girl, passes the age of 


new voters. fine. 


her mind is open tor the impression 
ingful and far-reaching responsibilities, 
this is made mandatory, as has been 
Wisconsin, the spirit that ought to pre- 
ll be very, very hard to keep. There is 
lifferenee between doing certain things on 
of personal conviction and enthusiasm 
‘ing them on the basis of prescription and 
entation. In a matter like this let us have 
in may as against must. Then, if the mat- 
really vital, it will live and flourish, you 
Saul 
W. C. RUEDIGER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
VIVERSITY 


IN BEHALF OF THE PSSW 
P 1c-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ WIVES) 


‘phone rang. It was 7:30 p.m. “Is 
ntendent Mason there?” 
has gone to the office.” 


Vell, I tried all afternoon to get him, and 


re it is again. Don’t he never stay near 
nk you will reach him if you eall the 


” 


WwW. 


see, a neighbor of mine has a boy who 


» clarinet real good. He’s played one 
ar now, down in Oklahoma where they 
nn, and she’s just heart-sick ‘cause there 


I think Mr. 


for her boy in the band. 


n could put him in, don’t you?” 
‘The band director should be the one to eall 
{ the professor said he had all the clarinets 
needed and I think Superintendent Mason 
i have him take such a good clarinet player 


+ 


vou? 


Or do you?” 
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“You see . 

“T got terrible mad at Superintendent Mason 
last year.” 

“I’m sorry.” 
“You see my boy plays football and they let 
the kids wear shoes with cleats on, and my boy 
got his shin bone seraped and the doetor bill was 
$50 and a 

“Why was that Mr. Mason’s fault?” 

“Well, he should know what the kids had on. 

“Anyway I told him I'd sure sue him for that 
doetor bill. 


My maiden name was Mason, and grand 


You know, we might be some rela 
tion! 
father Mason married grandmother Mason up in 


Clinton county Where did Superintendent's 


folks live?” 

This went on and on until I was finally able 
to close the eonversation peaceably with a “No 
doubt there could be a relationship traced be 
tween the two families.” Oh, me, do you really 
suppose she meant that she would sue my hu 
band ? 

There goes the ‘phone again. “Hello... No, 
he has gone to the office.” Thank goodness, that 
one wasn’t long-winded. 


“Hello 


require birth certificates.” 


No, we do not 
There, I eould an 
Yet 


the girl at the office *phone is so cheerful with 


There it is again. 


swer that question and save the office one. 


her “Good morning, Publie Schools,” In spite ol 
teachers, pupils, parents and tax-payers. IHlow 
I hate that word “tax-payer.” Oh, yes, the 


dear lady who called first, informed me that she 
was a tax-payer. What do they think we are, 
exemptions ? 

But to-night, I am here alone while the super 
intendent is at the office preparing a speech fo 
That’s all he does 


And last night he 


aiding these tax-payers. 
work for them day and night. 
informed me that we would have to sell our little 
property, for he could not keep up our taxes, 
besides the other demands. Our money goes 
into new uniforms for the city police, member 
ship for some lad in the YMCA, Community 
Chest, Santa Claus parade put on by the mer 
chants ( ?) (with the school teachers making the 
floats!). 

We have two children of our own, but they 
are treated like step-children by their daddy 
He often goes before they see him in the morn 


ing. He hasn’t time to come home at noon, for 
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there is a Boy Seout luncheon meeting or the 
weekly Rotary luncheon or he makes a talk at the 
Mother’s Study Club luncheon or there is a com- 
mittee meeting. Then, when he comes home at 
night, he is too tired to talk at all, or else he is so 
eross with “I want this yard raked to-morrow or 
you don’t go out for a month,” or “Did you spend 
all that fifty cents I gave you last week for a 
hair cut?” The children go upstairs as soon as 
possible after supper and won’t come down till 
he has gone to the office again, which he usually 
Then there are PTA meet- 
ings and lodges and school-board meetings, Crip- 
pled Children’s Association or the Chamber of 
Ilow he keeps track of all his meet- 


does by 7:30 P.M. 


Commerce. 
ings is really a mystery, to say nothing of the 
speeches. 

Sut She 


this is his wife speaking. must 
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skimp and save, and make a few talks in a ¢| 


She must always be the most intelligy); 
Her children must be models (.) 


or two. 
lady present. 
of course). She must teach a Sunday-S¢jy, 
¢lass (and so should he). She must entertgjy 


She must 


us 


often, even when it isn’t appreciated. 
smile as they let the payments lapse on the it, 
insurance policy, though she knows full we 
there is no social security for her. She ) 
both mother and father to the children and tege) 
them to believe that their father still loves the 

though he seldom shows it any more. [ut ¢! 

hardest task of all is to train herself not to oy 


pect companionship with her husband, but to 


Ust be 


keep sweet and patient in spite of continue 


ignoring and nervous insults. 
She must be a PSS widow and like it. 
FE. M 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A BOOK ON RETIREMENT-INCOME 
PLANS 


College Plans for Retirement Income. By 
Raivarp B. Roppsins. ix+253 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1940. 
$2.75. 


It will be found 
of particular interest to college teachers and 
especially to those administrative officers who 


THIS is a mueh-needed book. 


are charged with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the standards of instruction in the college 
by the adoption of appropriate plans of retire- 
ment income for those who, because of age or 
disability, should be retired from active service. 

The book consists of two main parts: Part I 
is concerned with the status of college plans for 
retirement income as of the close of the calendar 
year, 1939; Part IL deals with the evolution of 
plans for retirement income. The first step in 
Part I is to deseribe the criteria of selection of 
institutions to be ineluded in the survey. On 
the basis of the eriteria adopted, the survey in- 
cludes 755 institutions in the United States and 
Canada. Ineluded among these institutions ap- 
proached for data are 188 that have contributory 
plans using retirement annuity contracts of the 
Teachers Insuranee and Annuity Association; 
24 using contributory contracts with other life- 
insurance companies; 96 that are included in 
broader retirement plans for public employees 


and religious workers; 290 with no plans, and 
128 that gave no information. 
main features of the contributory plans using 
of the TIAA are 


synoptic schedule 


A few of th 


retirement annuity contracts 
described (pp. 5-18), and a 
containing much information 
in particular institutions is given in Appendix | 
(pp. 183-225). It is a characteristic of th 
TIAA contracts that each participant has an 
independent contract with the company. Atten- 
tion is directed to the important point that the 
plans using contracts of other insurance con- 
panies follow, in some eases closely, in a gen- 
eral way, the plans of TIAA, while in other 


about these plans 


vases a group-annuity contract is used which 
involves a contract between the college and the 
insurance company. 

An interesting trend is brought out in the sur- 


mee s 


vey of the 755 institutions, which shows that 
only six institutions remain with plans that ac- 
cunulate their own funds for retirement income. 
On the other hand, 96 institutions participate 
plans included in broader retirement systems tor 
publie employees and religious workers. 

Brief descriptions are given of the retiremen! 
plans of each of 120 particular institutions |p) 
29-134). These inelude plans for employers © 
states, municipalities and religious institutions 
that inelude in their coverage the staff members 
of particular colleges and universities. Tlie de- 
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ceive a wealth of information in re- 

llege plans other than those using 

,4 contracts and in regard to those using 
tracts that have peculiarities or some 
nterest that could not be well stated 

led items of Appendix I. 

| contains some of the main faets in 
the early development and growth of 
ns for retirement income, together 

various provisions that 
An historical sketeh of 


» Carnegie Foundation for the Ad 


scussion of 


able in them. 


nt of Teaching in the development of 
retirement income is very appropri 
ed in the book on aeceount of the 
ties of the foundation, both in the 
elopments and in the progress of these 
lhe provisions held to be desirable are 
n outgrowth of the idea that the fun- 
purpose of a college-retirement plan 
be to enable the governing body of the 
o facilitate retirement, in a socially ae 
nanner, of such of its staff members as 
ched the point at which the welfare of 
e will be served by their retirement. 
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It is held to be highly desirable that the source 
ot funds to provide retirement income should be 
built up during the active service of the indi- 
vidual, through joint contributions of the em- 
ployer and employee, under a plan applying in 
an obligatory manner to as nearly all classes of 
staff members as is practicable. It is further 
held that these contributions of the employee 
should be not less than five per cent. of salary 
and that those of 
least as much as those of the employee. 


the institutions should be at 
Con- 
siderable stress is placed on the desirability of 
naking the benefits in the form of contractual 
annuities that belong to the individual staff 
embers. 
A. brief 


toward the retirement plan of the Federal Social 


article is devoted to the attitude 
Security Act, and the inference is drawn that it 
is desirable that retirement plans should be so 
constructed that they can be adjusted to supple-™™ 


ment the old-age and survivors’ provisions of 
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SCHOOL SATISFACTION AMONG 
FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS INA 
WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
earlier paper! the writers directed their 
m to the problem of the adjustment of 
udents with respect to institution at- 
\s a first step in the analysis of stu- 
ustment a study was made of a ques- 
re that sought “to deseribe quantitatively 
tudes of pupils toward their school.’ 
School Inventory, compiled by Hugh M. 
administration to high-school students, 
ot 76 items covering various school re- 
hips. The present writers administered 
ventory to first-year students in a women’s 
‘and subjected the items to analysis in an 
determine which ones might be suf- 
valid for use with women college stu- 
. G. Ryans and E. F. Peters, Jour. Applied 
» 24: 455-462, 1940. 
H. M. Bell, ‘‘Manual for the School Inven- 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
Press, 1937, page 1. 


that aet in ease the act is amended to cover 
employment in the colleges. 
H. lL. Rie 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
dents. Twenty-three significantly diseriminat 


ing items were selected from the original list. 
The reliability of this Revised School Inventory 
was represented by a correlation of 0.75 (Spear 
man-Brown correction applied) when the re 
sponses to odd and even test items were con 
pared, and by a coefficient of 0.73 when the 
test-retest correlation was considered. 

The twenty-three items comprising the Re 
vised Inventory are given in Table 1. 

The present diseussion reports an attempt to 
study further the problem of student adjust 
ment. Seores on the adapted School Inventory 


William Woods 


College for Women were considered in relation 


of 158 first-year students in 


to such variables as academie marks and college 
aptitude and to such personal factors as those 
having to do with the home, health, soeial and 
emotional adjustment of the individual. 
First-semester college academie marks were 
translated into honor-point ratios on the basis 


of an allotment of four points for each hour 





TABLE 1 
TWENTY-THREE DISCRIMINATING ITEMS SELECTED FROM 
THE SCHOOL INVENTORY UPON ANALYSIS OF THE 
RESPONSES OF Firs?r-YEAR STUDENTS IN A 
WoMEN’S COLLEGE 


1 Y N ? Do you like all the subjects you are 
now taking in this school ? 

2, Y N ? Do you think that all your teachers 
are “up to date’ in their ideas and 
actions ” 

Y N ? If you were able to do so, would you 
like to attend some other school than 
the one you are now attending? 

} Y N  ? Do you find that some of your teach 
ers are very hard to get acquainted 
with? 

5. Y N  ? Do you think that some of your teach- 
ers feel that they are superior to their 
students 7? 


s. ¥ WN Iho some of your teachers ‘talk over 
the heads” of their students? 

7 xX WN Are some of your courses very boring 
to you? 

BR = N Are some of your teachers very sar- 
castic? 

9 Y N ? Do you have difficulty in keeping your 
mind on what you are studying ? 

10. Y N  ? Do you think that some of your teach- 
ers expect too much of you? 

11 Y N ? Have you experienced considerable dif 


ficulty preparing your lessons for your 
Classes ? 

12. Y N  ? Do you think that this school is run 
as if it were a prison? 

8. Y N ? Have you been able to choose the sub- 
jects you like in this school? 

14. Y N  ? Do you think that some of your teach 
ers show partiality toward certain 
students ? 

5. Y N ? Do you think that your teachers re 
quire too much work to be done out- 
side the regular class period ? 


i. 2D Io you think that some of your teach 
ers treat you as if you were a small 
child? 

i. = Do you feel that most of your teachers 


have contidence in your ability to sue 
coer 

Is. Y N  ? Do you find that some of your teach- 
ers make you feel as if you did not 
eare whether you learned anything in 
their classes or not? 

19 Y N ? Do you find that all the teachers 1n 
this school are cheerful and pleasant 
to meet ? 

20. Y N ? Do you find that some of your classes 
are very monotonous 7 

21 Y N  ? Deo you find that some of your teachers 
fail to stimulate in you the desire to do 
your best: work ? 

22. Y N ? Do you find that some of your teach 

ers apparently take delight in making 

you feel embarrassed before the class? 

Do you think that some of your teach 

ers show a lack of interest in school 

activities ? 


of the highest letter grade, three points for each 
hour of the next highest letter grade, two points 
for each hour of the average letter mark, one 
point for each hour of the letter mark below 
average and no points for failure. The sum of 
the honor points for each student was divided 
by the number of course hours taken in order 
to determine the ratio representative of the 
individual’s scholastic rating. 

Indices of college aptitude were obtained 
through the administration of the Army Alpha 
Examination, Form 5, and the Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Test, Higher Examination, Form A. 
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The scores on each of these instruments wep, 
transmuted into comparable distributions yi) 
means of 100 and standard deviations of 1(), a») 
individual scores were averaged to obtain typi 
ratings for each subject. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory® was adi; 
istered and scored with the four keys proyid 
by the author in order to obtain estimates of th, 
adjustment of each student in the areas “hoy.” 
“health,” social” and “emotional” purported); 
covered by the inventory. . 

Product-moment correlation coefficients wey 
computed between each and every other one o: 
the eight variables: Revised School Inventory, 
first-semester honor-point ratios, Bell Home Ai 
justment score, Bell Health Adjustment score, 
Bell Social Adjustment score, Bell Emotiona! 
Adjustment seore, Total Bell Adjustment seor 
and typical aptitude rating. The results ar 
given in Table 2. 

The correlation existing between Sehool |: 
ventory scores and first-semester college marks 
in this sample is positive but distinctly low 
It is very similar in size to the correlations 
between other “adjustment” measures employed 
and aecademie grades. As would be expected, 
it is far exceeded by the coefficient representing 
the relationship between aptitude rating and 
academic achievement. It appears reasonabl 
to conclude that “school adjustment” may be to 
ambitious a term to apply to that which i 
measured by the School Inventory. If it does 
measure school adjustment, school adjustment 
must be something that bears little relationsh 
to actual classroom achievement and academi 
progress. Obviously such a statement is am 
biguous to say the least. Both common experi 
ence and the observations of mental hygienists 
call attention to the effects of failure and vary 
ing scholastic suecess upon the student. Per 
haps the inventory, therefore, is not measurinz 
school adjustment in a broad sense, but rather 
“satisfaction” or “dissatisfaction” with certain 
more or less specifie elements of college life. 4 
student may respond favorably to the colles 
administration and may approve of her instru 


on the inventory. She may be satisfied with he 


3H. M. Bell, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of St 
dent Counselling, with Special Reference to ‘ 
Adjustment Inventory.’’ Stanford Uniy., €a% 
Stanford University Press, 1935. 
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TABLE 2 
tRELATIONS BETWEEN ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY Scores, APTITUDE TEST RESULTS AND ACADEMIC MARKS 
FOR 158 FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS IN A WOMEN’S COLL} 
7c aa z E 
= cP ae a 
eo 77 See ccs = 
a <i n< S< ra 
17 = .05 2 OD 21 Od 11+ .05 on OS 7 Od OS O5 
Semester : 02 O05 16 Od O04 + .05 OF Od 11+ .05 64 2.0 
Point Ratio 
Ie 22+ 05 13+ .05 10+ OF 52 + .0-4 Oo + O05 
th 23 + .05 26+ .05 S+ OF O8 + 05 
> ul ) O5 70 + 08 17 OS 
nt .. 
| ional val) O2 12 OD 
Total 19 + 05 
CU cceees 


(Aptitude .. 


and still be by no means well-adjusted to 
the sense of being adequately adapted. 
e School Inventory seores and typical “in 
nce” ratings of the subjects studied were 
ificantly correlated. School adjustment 


iol satisfaction, 


whichever is measured, 
to be dependent upon academie aptitude 
to a very small degree. The “intelligence” 
tudent plays little part in determining her 
iction With college life as measured by the 
ry. At least this seems to be true in the 
tion studied. 
we might expect, the correlations between 
School Inventory results and scores for other 
of adjustment as revealed by a similar 
tory are, though of a low order, positive 
somewhat higher than those already noted 
he School Inventory correlated with achieve- 
The 
2) exists for School Inventory rating and 
reasonable that 
Both home 


chool adjustment (or satisfaction) involve 


and aptitude. highest coefficient 


e Adjustment. It seems 
relationship should be found. 


nses to authority and control and perhaps 
Of somewhat smaller 
be 
Ad 


and 


ther common factors. 
are the 
n the School Inventory and “Total Bell 
ent Seore” and the School Inventory 
It is evident that even 


nitude eorrelation coefficients 


tional Adjustment. 
“home,” “health,” “social” and “emotional” 


ratings show but little relationship to School In 


ventory scores. Sehool adjustment would ap 


pear to be something fairly specific to the school 
ituation and determined by factors other than 


those which have been considered in this report 


Since the significance of academic achieve 
ent, aptitude and home, health, social and 
emotional adjustment seems to be slight as fan 


tit 


as satistaetion with the scholastie institution at 


tended the 
arises, “What does the Sehool 


is coneerned, question inevitably 
Inventory mea 
sure?” It has already been suggested that the 
function of the inventory may be more closely 
Ssatlislaetion 


The 


factors that affeet satisfaction with school might, 


related to the expression of student 
than to true adjustment or adaptation. 
within the limits imposed by the reliabilities and 
validities of the items, be expected to be related 
direetly to the responses made to the specific 
items on the School Inventory. On the assump 
tion that an analysis of these responses may 
throw some light on the question of school ad 
justment, the writers propose such a study as a 
next step in the investigation of student satisfae 
tion with college. 
Davip G. Ryans 
COOPERATION TEST SERVICE, ACE, 
NEW YorK CITY 
Epwin EF. Peters 
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1940, The Uni- 
Published by 


PUBLICATIONS 

Doctoral Dissertations, 
f Nebraska. Pp. x + 216. 
ity. 1940, 





The first volume to be published under a new plan 
whereby dissertations for the Ph.D. degree may be 
rather than in » full, With 


ubmiited in the abstract, 
n of eight, for which other arrangements 


had already been made, this collection contacns ab 
tracts of all dissertations accepted from candidates 
ho received degrees in February, June and August, 
140 


and others. Experi- 
Survey in Philosophy 
Harper 


ence, Reason an . A 
and Religion. Pp. xv + 649. Illustrated. 
1940. $3.50. 

for freshmen and 


One of a series of four text-books 


yphomores prepared by the faculty of Colgate ni 
versity to provide broad on ‘Mmester surveys in the 
physical science the biological sciences, the social 
cienc ind philosophy and religion The present 
olume is designed for the survey course in philos 
opl id gion, us well as for an important part 
of the ¢ in the history of western civilization. 
Two \ re of this series ‘Atoms, Rocks and 
Galaxie \ irvey in Physical Science’ by John 8S, 
Aller nd other and “The Human Organism and 
the World of Li A Survey in Biological Science 
by Clarence W. Young and others—were published 
in 1038 A reference to the “Colgate plan” may be 
found in ScHooL AND Sociery, January 18, p. 74. 
Bios, PETER. The Adolescent Personality. A 
Study of Individual Behavior for the Commission 
on Secondary Sehool Curriculum, PEA. Pp. 
xiii +517. D. Appleton-Century. 1941. $3.00. 
A discussion of the normal adolescent with applica 
tions to educational problems, clarifying the prin 


ciples of dynamic psychology is related to adolescent 
behavior in the context of total life situations 

BRUNCKEN, HERBERT (compiled and edited DY). 
Subject Index to Poetry. Pp. xx+201. Amer 


ican Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Ave nue, Chicago. 1940, $3.25. 

Compiled for (1) the location of poetry on specific 
subjects; (2) the location of a poem, the topical 
matter or dominant idea of which is known, but not 
title, author or first line; (3) the location of a poem 


the a ithor of which, title or first line is not known, 
but a line or fragment of a line of which is known. 
CHURCHILL, Everetr A. (editor). Education for 
Defense. Program and Principal Addresses at 
the Inauguration of Carl Stephens Ell as the See- 
Northeastern University, No- 
Published by the 


ond President of 
19, 1940. Pp. 65. 
Boston. 1940. 
rogram of Teacher Education as 
developed by the Curriculum Committee of the 
School of Edueation, Syracuse University. Pp. 
x + 259. Published on recomme nC of the 
Commission on Teacher Education by the Amer- 
Couneil on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. $1.25 
Written by staff members of the School of Eduea- 
tion, Syracuse University, this book deseribes and 
analyzes the program developed for the selection, 
guidance, formal preparation and placement of see- 
ondary-school teachers It should be stimulating to 
those interested in the relationship between general 
and professional education, in the objectives and 
methods of student-personnel work, in problems of 
student-teaching, in ways and means of providing 
prospective teachers with first-hand contacts with 
young people and in the use of community resources 
for communhity purposes 
HARKEN, ANNE Hoop, and 
MAND. Children in the Theatre 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 
nue, New York City. 1941. $1.00. 


A survey of 63 child actors, 6 to 16 years of age, 


vember 
university, 


A Functional P 


fan 


GERTRUDE FOLKS ZI- 
Pp. 94. Na- 
Fourth Ave- 





AND 
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covering their entire professional life both in New 
York City and on the road. <A chapter is 
to the schooling of these young professionals with 
particular reference to the Professional Children’s 
School, New York City. E 

HARRAL, STEWART (editor). Publicity Problems 
(Twenty-first Annual Conference of the Amer. 
ican College Publicity Association, held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 24-27, 1940, under the ays. 
pices of Drake University.) Pp. 182. Pub. 
lished by the association. 1940. $3.00, 
Fifty-three spicy articles on this subject, in addition 
to officer and committee reports. 

Pan America at a Glance. Published and eopy. 
righted, 1941, by the Educational Research By. 
reau, 1321 M Street, N. W., Washington, D, ¢. 
6 cents to defray service charge. 

A compilation. contributed by the Pan American 
Union, <A wall graph with the Pan American High- 
Way mapped on the opposite side. 

The Problem of School Costs. 
Report by The Committee on School Costs. Pp. 
12. Published by Baucational Research Associa- 
tion of New York State, 152 Washington Avenue, 
Albany. 1940. 

Proceedings of Industrial Safety Conference held 
at Virginia Polytechnie Institute, November 8, 
1940. Bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnie In 
stitute, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, Engineering Exten- 
sion Division Series No. 38. Pp. 53. Published 
by the institute. 1941. 

Seven papers on safety delivered at the engineering 
conference on industrial safety on November 8, 1940, 

Report on Progress of the WPA Program. Pp, 
ix +147. Illustrated. Washington: WPA. 1940. 
A summary of WPA activities during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, including activities for 
strel igthe ning national defense, a summary of WPA 
airport and airway work and a brief review of 
operating policies and procedures, 

THOMAS H., and others. 

Community—A Survey in the 

Pp. xix+965. Illustrated. 

Brothers. 1940. $3.50. 
Designed for the social-science survey (the series is 
more fully annotated in noting the book by E. G. 
Bewkes, above), this work is essentially an intro 
duction to a study of the ways in which men 
together. Utilizing the significant subject matter 
of the various social-science disciplines—economics, 
sociology, history, political science and education— 
it provides a unified and coherent course. 

SEATON, GEORGE W. What to See and Do in Wash- 

ington—How to Get the Most Out of Your Trip 

to the Nation’s Capital. Pp. xii+103.  Ilus- 
trated. Prentice-Hall. 1941. $1.25 


GeppDES. Plague On Us. Pp. 365. 


A Supplement ary 


Men, 
Social Sci- 


Harper and 


ROBINSON, Groups, 
and the 


ences, 





ve 


SMITH, Tllus- 


trated. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th 
Street, New York. 1941. $3.00. 
This graphic account of the struggle of mankind 


through twenty centuries to understand and fore- 
stall pestilence sums up what is known, and points 
out how much is still unknown, about epidemic dis 
eases. Written from a layman's point of view, it is 
approved by authorities in epidemiology and_bac 
teriology, and has been chosen by the Scientific Book 
Club as its principal selection for February 
Srout, DorMAN G. Teacher and Community. Pp. 
xii+ 236. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 1941. $2.00. 
Objectives of school-community cooperation includ- 
ing techniques that_are needed to transform plan- 
ning into action. Lists of exercises and problems, 
provided at the end of each chapter, make the book 
valuable as a text in public-relations courses, study 
and discussion groups, reading circles or for courses 
in community leadership and organization 





